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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE most important piece of news this week is the accept- 
ance by Turkey of the offer made by the Government 
of Austria-Hungary to paya sum of £T.2,500,000 in considera- 
tion of the annexation of the provinces. In order to “save the 
face” of the Austrian Government, which originally declared 
that it would pay no indemnity, this sum is to be regarded as 
compensation for the former State properties in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Further, the Austro-Hungarian Government 
requires that the “ juridical question ” whether the properties 
are really Ottoman State property or the property of the 
two provinces “shall be authentically settled eventually by 
arbitration.” It seems to be generally agreed that this proviso 
will not have any practical effect. It is also stated to be part 
of the bargain that there will be an Austro-Turkish commercial 
treaty, which will no doubt put an end to the boycott of 
Austrian goods, and in which Austria-Hungary will pledge 
herself to consent to an increase of the Turkish Customs from 
11 per cent. to 15 per cent., and to the establishment of 
certain monopolies. To make this clause operative, however, 
the consent of the rest of the Powers will be required. 


We have dealt with the whole question elsewhere, and will 
only express here our great satisfaction that the most 
dangerous and difficult of the problems connected with the 
crisis in the Balkans has been settled. There seems little 
doubt that a settlement of the Bulgarian indemnity, under 
which Turkey will obtain some five or six millions more, will 
be announced before long. Austria-Hungary should find no 
difficulty in satisfying Montenegro. How to soothe the 
wounded feelings of Servia isa much more difficult matter, 
and one which we fear will tax the resources of diplomacy to 
the utmost. The Cretan question also awaits settlement. In 
view of the facts we have just stated, it remains to be seen 
whether the Powers will think it wise to call a Conference. 
No doubt there are always certain risks connected with the 
meeting of a Conference, but in spite of this, we trust that 
the Conference will meet, for it seems to us most important 
that the alterations which have been made in the public law of 
Europe, as declared in the Treaty of Berlin, should be ratified 
in the most formal and solemn way possible. It would be 
most injurious to the higher interests of Europe should it 








become the custom lightly to violate Treaties, even when those 
Treaties are thirty years old. We do not suggest that Treaties 
can be everlasting in their obligations, but there ought to be 
a fixed and regular procedure by means of which any State 
that desires to get a Treaty altered should bring it before a 
Conference of the Powers concerned. 





On Wednesday Kiamil Pasha, the Grand Vizier, made a 
remarkable speech on the general political situation to the 
Turkish Parliament. The speech, which was read by Fuad 
Bey, the First Secretary, began with a history of recent 
events. Last July the old régime came to an end, and a new 
era was opened in the history of the country. That this 
revolution was brought about without bloodshed they must 
first and foremost thank the Sultan. Had his Majesty opposed 
the revolution, bloodshed and massacre must inevitably have 
resulted, owing to the selfishness of those who profited by the 
abuses of the defunct régime. As it was, the Sultan put 
himself at the head of the revolution, dissociated himself 
from the group of evil counsellors, and earned the gratitude 
of the nation by his wise and prudent policy. Next, warm 
thanks were due to the Army, and to the men who, undaunted 
by exile and oppression, had worked for the overthrow of 
despotism. At present the internal administration was sorely 
weakened by the misdeeds of the autocratic régime. Difficulties 
had arisen through the action of individuals who professed to 
be members of that eminently patriotic body, the Committee of 
Union and Progress, and who in many districts of the Anatolian 
and Arabian provinces had persuaded the people that their 
freedom exempted them from any obligation to pay taxes. 
Commissions had been sent to the provinces to explain the facts 
to the taxpayers, and the improvement of the provincial 
police had been taken in hand. 


Turning to the financial situation, the Grand Vizier 
explained that the Treasury lacked funds, and that the 
Government were compelled to ask permission from the 
Chamber to raise loans for the reorganisation of the Army 
and other necessary reforms. The Government would be 
compelled to discover new sources of revenue, and to obtain 
the support of friendly Powers. The most pressing duty was 
the thorough reform of the financial system of the Empire. 
Kiamil Pasha next went on to explain what had been done up 
till now. Two British experts, Mr. Crawford and Mr. Weakley, 
had become advisers in the Customs administration, the 
reorganisation of which would, he hoped, cause a substantial 
increase in revenue. The Budget was being prepared under 
the supervision of M. Laurent, and would shortly be presented 
to the House. The Egyptian expert, Saba Pasha, had been 
made Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, and it was to 
be hoped that the reform of the Turkish Post Office would 
bring about the disappearance of the foreign post-offices. 


The Army had made great strides since the revolution, and 
though the Fleet had been allowed to fall into disorder, the 
expenditure of £T.300,000 in the last few months had made it 
possible to commission all its efficient units. Sir William 
Willcocks had been appointed to study the question of irrigation 
in Mesopotamia, to which the Cabinet attached great import- 
ance, and a distinguished French engineer, M. Godard, was 
carrying out a similar mission on the Cilician Plain. The 
Grand Vizier next warned the House that the influx of foreign 
capital into the Empire, which was most desirable, would 
depend, not upon sentimental considerations, but upon the 
proofs that they gave of their capacity for sound finance and 
for “a wary, unadventurous internal foreign policy.” British 
capitalists, who had shunned Turkish investments under the 
old régime, bad lately co-operated with French and German 
financiers, and would, he hoped, continue to aid in the 
development of the Empire. 
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Turning to foreign affairs, Kiamil Pasha described the 


negotiations with Bulgaria and Austria-Hungary. As to the 


Cretan question, that must belong to the four protecting 
Powers, who had promised to achieve a settlement in accord- 
ance with Turkish interests. The attitude of the Greek 
Government had been strictly correct, and he did not appre- 
hend fresh complications in this matter. Turkish relations 
with all the Powers were good. Before the proclamation of the 
Constitution the relations between the Empire and Great 
Britain were not very friendly, bat British sentiment was far 
from being hostile to the nation, and merely opposed the former 
régime. “The old sincere friendship between the nations had 
been revived and confirmed since the proclamation of the 
Constitution (loud cheers).” “The close of the speech,” says 
the Times correspondent, whose admirable report of the 
speech we have summarised, “ was marked by an outburst of 
applause,” and a vote of confidence was carried unanimously 
“amidst frantic cheers.” Fine speeches do not, of course, make 
great reforms; but we trust that we shall not be regarded as 
unduly optimistic if we describe the Grand Vizier’s speech as 
at any rate a good omen. Nothing could be better than its 
moderation and good sense. The candour with which the 
financial situation is treated is a specially good sign. The 
temptation must have been great to paint matters in rosy 
colours, That the Grand Vizier did not yield to it is a sign 
of statesmanship as well as of sincerity. 


The Times special correspondent in Northern Mesopotamia 
—the borderland between Arabia and Kurdistan, covering the 
vilayets of Mosul, Diarbekr, and the eastern part of that of 
Aleppo—contributes a remarkable account, in Monday’s issue, 
of the downfall of Ibrahim Pasha, the hereditary chief of the 
Milli tribe, composed of both Kurds and Arabs. After 
spending half his life in exile, Ibrahim Pasha was restored 
to favour by the Sultan, entrusted by him with the command 
of the irregular cavalry known as the Hamidieh, and soon 
consolidated his power over all the tribes of Northern 
Mesopotamia. As the head of the “Milli Confederation,” 
a sort of buffer-State between the administered portion of the 
Turkish Empire and the marauding Bedouin of Arabia proper, 
Ibrahim maintained law and order throughout his domains, 
abstained from persecuting Christians, giving refuge to the 
survivors of the Armenian massacres, and raised his capital, 
Viranshehr, from a small hamlet to a flourishing town. His 
success, however, earned the envy and hostility of the notables 
and Government officials of the neighbouring Turkish towns, 
whose exactions he had resisted, and last summer he became 
involved in a quarrel with the Porte. 


Ordered by the Sultan to protect the new Hedjaz Railway 
from the Bedouin, he was at Damascus with only a small force 
when, on the proclamation of the Constitution, he was instructed 
to disband his followers and sammoned to the capital. After 
temporising at first, Ibrahim refused to recognise instructions 
except from the Sultan direct, and returned to Viranshehr, 
where a brawl between the Hamidieh and the Turkish soldiers 
led to his supersession and outlawry. Finally, after abortive 
negotiations, Ibrahim took refuge in flight, pursued by the 
Turkish Regulars and Bashi-Bazouks, and died in the desert. 
His town has been destroyed, the whole territory of the 
Milli Kurds laid waste, and twenty thousand of his people 
are now homeless and starving. In commenting on the 
situation, the Times correspondent, while admitting that 
Ibrahim’s position—an imperium in imperio—was undesirable, 
asserts that the proposal, now strongly advocated by interested 
local officials and notables, to break up the tribal organisa- 
tions, banish the chiefs, and compel the nomads to settle 
down, would be both impracticable and unwise. The situation 
in Northern Mesopotamia, in fine, will severely test the 
administrative capacity, the good sense, and the justice of 
the new régime. 





The Times of Tuesday publishes a deeply interesting 
narrative of the experiences of Signor de Filippi, who was 
continuously engaged in ambulance work in Messina from 
January Ist to the 5th. Signor de Filippi, who gives a vivid 
picture of the devastation of the town, cordially recognises the 
admirable unity of the relief work in the absence of any 
general plan of direction. Of the foreigners, he saw most of 
the Kussians, whose ships were the first to arrive, and who 





united by a common zeal, and he specially mentions the 
splendid relief work of the British warships on the Calabrian 
coast. But the most striking part of the narrative relates to 
the successful rescue of individuals and families who had 
been bunied for many days deep under the ruins, many of 
them persons of advanced age. Thus on the eighth day he 
helped to extricate a man, his wife, and an infant, whose crieg 
had not been audible at the surface, but who were located by 
rapping on the walls deep down in the ruins. Two walls had 
to be pierced before they could get at the survivors and pass 
them water through the aperture. “ Invariably the first cry 
of the victims was ‘acqua’!” 


Signor de Filippi, who estimates the number rescued, ont 
of a population of a hundred and thirty thousand, at three 
thousand, regards the talk of rebuilding Messina as 
premature, as the ruins cannot be properly cleared away 
for two or three years. The immediate problem concerns thi 
survivors, many of whom are little children left nameless, 
unprotected, and unable to establish their claims to abundant 
means. In this context we may note the formation, under 
the patronage of Queen Elena, of the “ National Society 
for the Protection of Children Orphaned by the Earthquake,” 
which will be the permanent legal guardian of all such 
children, and take all legal steps to identify them, recover 
their property, protect their interests, and provide for their 
maintenanee and education during their minority. Foreigners 
are eligible for membership, and can obtain information from 
the Countess Pasolini, Palazzo Sciarra, Rome. In Friday's 
Times the Rome correspondent states that the British Military 
Attaché pays a high tribute to the admirable work of rescue 
done by the Italian Army and Navy. He and all the British 
officers in the earthquake district resent the unjust criticisms 
which have been levelled against them, chiefly by Italian 
politicians. ‘The Times special correspondent in the same 
issue says that at Palmi in 1905 a number of houses were 
built on the reinforced concrete system, but iron girders were 
not used, and the houses have collapsed. In Messina, how- 
ever, there is a house which was built by a doctor on the 
reinforced concrete system with iron girders, and it still 
stands. We have no doubt that in future the closest attention 
will be paid to the principles of building in districts notoriously 
subject to earthquake. 


At Béthune in France on Monday four murderers, members 
of a notorious gang, were executed. There had not been an 
execution in France since 1905, and only the recent strong 
expression of opinion in the Chamber in favour of retaining 
capital punishment prevented the President from signing the 
usual warrants of reprieve. The executions were carried out 
in public as required by the law, and there was an enormous 
crowd of noisy and morbid spectators whom the troops had 
difficulty incontrolling. Most decent-minded people in France 
desire that executions should take place inside the prisons; 
but though there has been this strong opinion for many years, 
nothing has been done to alter the law. Englishmen accuse 
themselves of being unpractical, but at all events they are not 
alone in their habit of delaying to introduce changes which 
nearly every one wishes. 


On Monday Mr. Tillman, the American Senator who was 
charged by Mr. Roosevelt with having been concerned in a 
questionable land transaction in Oregon, defended himself in 
a speech before the Senate. The charge was made by Mr. 
Roosevelt by way of proof that the maintenance of the Secret 
Service Bureau was necessary, and he produced photographs 
of a letter and telegram which Mr. Tillman wrote in the course 
of the negotiations for the land. There was great excitement 
in the Senate when Mr. Tillman made his speech. He had 
often assailed the President with what the Times correspondent 
calls his “ brilliant Southern rhetoric,” but he had never before 
been put on the defensive, and the new role did not appear 
to suit bim. In a sense the position of all Congress depended 
on Mr. Tillman’s speech, for if it could be shown that 
a Member who so often denounced venality was himself 
lacking in integrity, the recent Message of Mr. Roosevelt to 
Congress would be at once justified. Mr. Tillman did not 
deny the genuineness of the letter and telegram, but he 
explained that when he denied lately all share in the trans- 
action he meant that he had not bought any land or under- 
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echans wan'geite true, and he admitted that he had perhaps 
been “ disingenuous.” 
both the House and the Senate’ carried on a 
ae ssa against the President in what the Times 
correspondent says were excessively bitter terms, charging 
him with “ Executive usurpation.” Autocracy was discovered 
in his every act, and of course the Secret Service question was 
discussed again in all its bearings Obviously, desperate 
attempts are being made to unearth something damaging to 
Mr. Roosevelt's character before he leaves office. In the 
Senate Mr. Tillman once more “introduced his personality 
upon the attention of the Senate,” and had recourse to the 
forlorn expedient of attacking his colleagues who had not 
supported him in his controversy with the President. 
Apparently, as might be supposed, he lost more ground 
than he gained in the estimation of his audience. We cannot 
forbear to mention how Mr. Roosevelt was employed all this 
time. Having left White House at 4 a.m. on horseback, he 
spent seventeen hours in the saddle riding all the way through 
snow andsleet. At Warrenton, ninety miles away, he made a 
speech and then returned. He used relays of horses, and is 
said to bave “ made good time.” One extraordinary result of 
the Tillman affair is that Mr. Hearst ranges himself on Mr. 
Roosevelt's side. Thus time brings its revenges. Though the 
Press is divided, the country appears to be more heartily at 
one with Mr. Roosevelt than ever before. 





Monday's papers contained the text of the important agree- 
ment provisionally signed by the representatives of employers 
and men in the shipbuilding trade. This agreement immensely 
strengthens the guarantees for the avoidance of strikes in 
that great industry already provided by the engineering 
agreement of 1898, modified and extended in 1907. The 
great feature of the agreement is the establishment, in 
addition to the central conference between the Employers’ 
Federation and the Union or Unions involved in any dispute, 
of a grand conference embodying the authority of the 
Employers’ Federation on one side and the whole of the 
twenty-six Unions which are parties to the agreement on the 
other. Refusal to come to terms on the part of the men 
would throw all the Unions out of work, while any 
recalcitrant employer will have to face the concerted 
forces of the twenty-six Unions. The agreement also 
includes a new scheme of wages, in which distinction is 
drawn between proposed changes held to be due to the general 
condition of the shipbuilding industry and those caused by 
local conditions. Finally, there are clauses providing for the 
settlement of disputes about piecework by a joint committee, 
none of the members of which is to have any personal interest 
in the yard where the dispute has occurred. In fine, the new 
agreement, though it cannot render strikes impossible, has so 
far extended and perfected the machinery of negotiation as to 
render their occurrence far less likely than heretofore. 


Mr. T. M. Healy, M.P., has written a characteristic letter 
to the Rev. P. Finegan. After stating his readiness to sign 
a memorial protesting against the “importation of distant 
undesirables” into County Louth at the public expense, 
Mr. Healy regretfully expresses the opinion that, if the 
new Land Bill becomes law, land purchase will be brought 
to a standstill. “No landlord who has refused to sell 
under Mr. Wyndham’s Act is likely to be tempted by Mr. 
Birrell’s. It would mean getting four or five years’ purchase 
less for his estates and much Jess favourable conditions. .... . 
Those who bought under the 1903 Act can now chuckle, 
and those who did not may gnash their teeth for comfort, 
pending the millennium foretold by Mr. Sexton. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. The disappointed 
dupes will doubtless shortly be told that if they would only 
take to cattle-driving the purse-strings of the Treasury will 
be loosed and the price of bog stock will then rise on the 
London market. Well, supposing a score of planters were 
dumped on your parish, would the combined wisdom of all the 
placemen that ever emerged from Princes Street [the head- 
quarters of the Freeman's Journal] suggest that to drive their 
cows would bring your parishioners nearer to the ownership 
of their holdings ? ‘ Who drives fat oxen should himself be 
fat,’ but if Mr. Birrell’s Bill be the measure of the worth of 
cattle-driving, it has proved the leanest policy for the Irish 
farmers that has ever been devised.” We commend Mr, 





Healy's letter to the attention of his colleague, Mr. Gwynn,— 
a communication from whom we publish in our correspondence 
columns. 


On Monday Mr. Haldane addressed a large meeting of 
employers of labour at Glasgow in support of the Territorial 
Force. The provision for home defence could not be 
adequately made, he declared, without the co-operation of the 
nation. It was impossible for a country like ours, which bad 
far more to lose and was more vulnerable than any other, to 
let down her defensive preparations. After dwelling upon 
the necessity for preserving the command of the sea, “the 
root of all military policy,’ Mr. Haldane pointed out that 
there was a certain element of chance in naval defence, and 
every General Staff ubroad would be considering, if we had 
only one line, the naval line, what were the chances of breaking 
through it. The way to prevent this was to have a second 
and strong line resting upon a citizen basis. We had never 
been serious in our citizen Army in the past, and were appeale 
ing to the people of this country to do on a voluntary what 
the Continent did on a compulsory basis. He appealed to 
employers of labour to help the Government, because the 
Territorial Force must be made a reality if it was to succeed. 


We do not think we are misrepresenting Mr. Haldane when 
we say that the tone of his speeches inclines one to the belief 
that he is not very far from the ideal of universal training. 
To insist that it is the essential duty of our citizens themselves 
to provide for home defence so as to free the professional 
Army, and also, to a great extent, the professional Navy, is, in 
effect, to accept the principle of the National Service League. 
When one says a thing must be done or the nation will be in 
dire peril, surely the next step is to say: “Every one must do 
his share of the work, and if he will not, or through some 
special circumstance cannot, do it voluntarily, he must be 
compelled.” To say to a group of people: “ You must do a 
particular thing,” and then to add, “but if you don’t want 
to you need not,” is surely a non sequitur against which the 
philosophic mind of Mr. Haldane must protest. We do not 
believe that he can really be in favour of that form of the 
liberty of the subject which was so ably caricatured by the 
seventeenth-century naval pamphleteer, Captain St. Loe,—“‘the 
liberty of the subject not to fight for his country.” 


A valuable article on the working of the Prevention of 
Corruption Act (1906) appeared in Thursday's Times. Under 
this useful Act only fifteen prosecutions have so far been 
authorised. In twelve cases convictions have been secured—the 
sentences ranging from a fine of £1 to two months’ bard labour 
without the option of a fine—one case has been abandoned, and 
two are pending. The good results, however, are not to be 
judged merely by these figures. In Sir Edward Fry's words, 
“the Act has created a suspicion between the giver and the 
receiver of secret commissions, and it is no longer easy for 
a person to give bribes now that fear is beginning to operate.” 
Apart from this deterrent effect, the passage of the Act 
has led to the formation of a powerful and representative 
organisation—the Bribery Prevention League, the offices of 
which are at 3 Oxford Court, Cannon Street, E.C.—the aim 
of which is to furnish information in respect to the provisions 
of the Act, to investigate complaints, and, if necessary, to 
institute prosecutions. The writer of the article, while 
indicating the comprehensive range of the Act, does well to 
emphasise the fact that it is only a secret commission given 
with a corrupt motive which is punishable. Commissions or 
gifts given openly, and with the employer's knowledge, are 
not forbidden under the Act, and are, of course, perfectly 
legitimate in morals as in law. 


Our attention has been called to the fact that the Academy 
of Saturday, January- 9th, p. 652, contained the following 
statement :—*“ Mr. Bottomley is either a rich man or he is not. 
If he is rich he should pay his own way. If he is not, what 
becomes of the prospectus of John Bull, for particulars of 
which please see the Saturday Review and the Spectator of a 
few weeks ago.” The above statement is untrue as regards 
the Spectator. The Spectator did not contain the prospectus 
of John Bull or any advertisement of that paper. Such 
advertisement was offered to the Spectator, but was refused. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 2} per cent. Jan. 14th. 
Consols (2h were on Friday 88}—Friday week 833. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 


THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 
URKEY has accepted Austria’s offer of £2,300,000 as 


compensation for the annexation of the provinces. 
That is good news for all who care for the peace of the 
world. It is true, no doubt, that only one phase of the 
Balkan crisis is settled by Turkey and Austria-Hungary 
coming to terms, but it is by far the most dangerous phase. 
It is almost certain that the good example set by Austria- 
Hungary will now be followed by Bulgaria, and that a 
compromise will be arrived at which will be fair to both 
parties. What the exact sum will be in this case it is, of 
course, impossible for us to say. It looks, however, as if 
Turkey will obtain, all told, something over eight millions 
sterling in consideration for the final severance from her 
Empire of Bulgaria, Eastern Rumelia, Bosnia, and Herze- 
govina. That such asum will prove exceedingly useful to 
Turkey is obvious, for the chief danger to the Young 
Turkish movement is that of finance. The sins of the old 
régime were so many and so great in the moral sphere that 
its sins of commission and omission in finance have not 
attracted due attention. Yet, as a matter of fact, they 
were quite as flagrant and quite as ruinous. Every kind 
of folly was committed by the Sultan as regards both the 
raising of revenue and its expenditure. Valuable assets 
were got rid of in the most reckless and improvident 
manner in order to realise a little ready money, and at 
the same time the country was committed to the expendi- 
ture of large sums in the future on the most onerous 
terms. The kilometric guarantees in the matter of railway 
construction provide the capital example. Anything, then, 
that will help to ease the financial situation 1s very much 
to be welcomed. The new régime is being prested for 
expenditure on all sides, and simultaneously the peasantry 
and the population of the Empire generally expect 
remissions of the financial burdens which have hitherto 
weighed upon them so heavily. In the East wen are 
very apt to judge their rulers by the demands of the tax- 
collectors, and it is therefore most important that new 
taxes shall not be imposed at the present moment. What 
amount of money out of the sums that Turkey will in the 
end receive from Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria will be 
actually available for current needs, and how much will 
be required for paying off Debt, we are unable to estimate, 
‘but it cannot be doubted that the financial situation 
‘must be improved by the payments in question. 


Though the problem of the provinces, as far as Turkey 
is concerned, has been settled, and though the Bulgarian 
negotiations are not likely to give any very great trouble, 
there remain the claims of Servia and Montenegro. In 
the case of Montenegro we feel convinced that Austria- 
Hungary will find it worth her while to act in a generous 
and friendly spirit. As we pointed out last week, 
Montenegrin excitement and anxiety can to a very great 
extent be appeased by concessions in the matter of 
Austrian supervision of the coast-line of the principality. 
But such concessions, though they will be very greatly 
valued by the Montenegrins, will not do any injury to 
Austria-Hungary, or detract from her own security. 
Since Montenegro has no navy, and since Austria- 
Hungary's squadrons dominate the eastern shore of the 
Adriatic, Austria-Hungary will be able at any moment to 
resume her position of supremacy should war be threatened 
with the mountain State. Thus Austria-Hungary may 
soothe the amour propre of Montenegro without in the 
very least weakening her own position of control. That 
control belongs to her, not by virtue of articles in Treaties, 
but through the fact of sea power. It remains to consider 
the question of how Servia is to be placated. We fear 
that, as far as the larger aspirations of Servia are con- 
cerned, there is no possibility of satisfying the Serbs. If, 
however, Austria-Hungary is able to grant the provinces 
a reasonable Constitution,and to prove to the members 
of the Orthodox Church, not only that their religion will 
not be interfered with, but that no attempt will be made 
to make converts to the Roman Church by the exercise of 
official influence, a great deal will have been done to pacify 
Servian sentiment. Servia may feel sore and aggrieved, 
but she will not be so mad as to provoke hostilities as 


a. 
long as the population of Bosnia and Herzegovina ary 
fairly treated and the Greek Church placed under yo 
practical disabilities. No doubt there will remain in the 
Balkan Peninsula many points of difficulty and danger, by 
the immediate peace of Europe will have been secured, ang 
that is all we can hope for in a state of affairs so complicated 
and fraught with so many formidable possibilities, ‘J, 
have escaped an appeal to the sword, for the time at any 
rate, is an immense point gained. 

Before we leave the subject of the European settlement 
we desire to say a word as to the Cretan question. That 
question is so thorny that the first impulse of any respon. 
sible journalist is to leave it severely alone. We cannot 
feel absolutely certain, however, that such an ostrich-like 
policy, though temporarily convenient, is necessarily a wigg 
one. Since the matter has been raised, there is something 
to be said for settling it, and not leaving it as a source of 
future danger. What has just been happening in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina shows how dangerous it is to “ huddle up” 
a half-settlement of such questions. Though the half. 
settlement arranged between Austria and Turkey in 1878 
lay dormant for thirty years, it very nearly caused an 
explosion at the end of that period. Thatis the last thing 
that any one can desire to see happen in the case of 
Crete. Might it not be possible for the Powers respon. 
sible to act as honest brokers between the Greeks and 
Turkey, and arrange for Crete to be incorporated with the 
Grecian Kingdom under some scheme analogous to that 
which is to take place as regards Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
or Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia,—that is, by means 
of a money payment made by Greece to Turkey? We 
realise that there are many difficulties in the way 
of such an arrangement, and that it may at the 
moment seem impossible to the Turkish Government to 
adopt any such policy, even though the chief Turkish 
statesmen might favour such a course. The huge public 
meeting recently held in the Hippodrome at Con. 
stantinople, and the appeal to the Grand Vizier which 
was the outcome of that meeting, and hist answer, show 
unquestionably that feeling is very strong in the matter, 
and that there is considerable risk thot if the Cretan 
question were now to enter on an acute stage, the position 
of the Young Turks might become embarrassed and the 
forces of reaction strengthened. At the same time, the 
policy of laissez-faire is very dangerous. As far as we 
can see, the question is one of the balance of evil. All 
we desire to do on the present occasion is to suggest that 
the wisdom of settling the matter now, or at any rate of 
settling the principles upon which it is ultimately to be 
settled, ought to be very seriously considered. If the 
statesmen who are responsible come to the conclusion that 
the dangers of raising the matter now are greater than 
those of leaving it unsettled, then all friends of peace must 
bow to their decision. The policy of letting sleeping dogs 
lie, though sometimes a very wise one, is not always or in 
every case sound. It is sometimes necessary to consider 
what are the chances of the dog waking up of his own 
accotd, and possibly waking up at the most inconvenient 
moment. ; 





MR. CHURCHILL AT BIRMINGHAM. 


| er brazen political impudence, for flagrant paradox, 
for unblushing sophistry, Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
speech at Birmingham on Wednesday would be hard to 
beat. We say nothing of his attack upon the Birmingham 
Liberal Unionists. That is a question of good taste 
which we prefer to leave untouched. We shall deal rather 
with the “ moral exaltation,” described by Mr. Churchill 
as absolutely necessary to victory, with which the speech 
overflows. Here are some of the chief non sequiturs 
which resulted from that mood. The Government, he 
declared, has the confidence of the country, and could, 
if it chose, easily win a General Election. ‘There 
was no reason why a General Election, at a well-chosen 
moment, and upon some clear, broad, simple issue, should 
not retrieve and restore the whole situation.” As for 
by-elections, they mattered not a straw. The Government 
would not be deflected one hair’s-breadth from its course 
by them. ‘“ We have our work to do, and while we have 
the power to carry it forward, we have no right, even if 
we had the inclination, to leave it uncompleted. Certainly 








we shall not be so foolish, or play so false to those who 
have supported us, as to fight on any ground but that of 
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acme 
our own choosing, or at any time but that most 


to the general interest of the progressive 
pens og word, Or. Churchill falls inte the exact 
attitude of the bully who says :—“ Why, I could knock 
your beastly head off if I liked. But let me tell you plainly 
that no power on earth will induce me to dream of 
demeaning myself by laying a finger upon you. IT wouldn t 
lower myself by such an action. You couldn't get me 
to do it even if you paid me. So there!” 

Next follows a wordy attack upon the House of Lords 
for daring to impede Liberal legislation. In destroying 
the Education Bill of 1906 the House of Lords, we are 
told, “ asserted its right to resist the opinion of a majority 
of Members of the House of Commons fresh from election 
upon a subject which had been one of the most prominent 
jssues of the election.” In rejecting the Licensing Bill of 
1908 they paraded “their utter unconcern for the moral 
welfare of the mass of their fellow-countrymen.” The 
House of Lords, he went on to point out, could not even 
be trusted to act on its own principles, for it had not 
rejected the Pensions Bill, the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill, 
and the Trade Disputes Bill. “It is not possible for 
reasonable men to defend such a system or such an 
institution ” :— 

“Counter-checks upon a democratic Assembly there may be, 

perhaps there should be. But those counter-checks should be in 
the vature of delay, and not in the nature of arrest; they should 
operate evenly and equally against both political parties, and not 
against only one of them; and above all they should be counter- 
checks conceived and employed in the national interest and not in 
a partisan interest. ‘These abuses and absurdities have now 
reached a point when it is certain that reform, effective and far- 
reaching, must be the necessary issue at a General Election; and, 
whatever may be the result of that Election, be sure of this, 
that no Liberal Government will at any future time assume 
office without securing guarantees that that reform shall be 
carried out.” 
After reading this passage, we shall not, we trust, be 
accused of representing Mr. Churchill unfairly if we 
say that its effect is to suggest that the House of Lords 
has so hampered the action of the Liberal Government, 
and so greatly impeded the exercise of the popular will, 
that it must be swept away. In fact, it has shown that 
its existence is incompatible with the carrying out of 
reform. Yet the very next passage of Mr. Churchill's 
speech, if it means anything, means that the House of 
Lords has been powerless to prevent the Liberal Govern- 
ment having its way, for has not that Government the most 
magnificent record for reform? ‘ When a Government is 
impotent, when it is destitute of ideas and devoid of the 
power to give effect to them, when it is brought to a 
complete arrest upon the vital and essential lines of its 
policy,” then, he tells us, the sooner it divests itself of 
responsibilities which it cannot discharge, the better for 
the country and the party. But no one, he goes on, 
who looks back over the three busy years of legislation 
just completed can find any grounds for such a view of 
the position. ‘he statute-book proves that the Liberal 
Government has not laboured in vain :— 

“No one can say that we have been powerless in the past. The 

Trade-Unionist as he surveys the progress of his organisation, 
the miner as the cage brings him to the surface of the ground, 
the aged pensioner when he visits the post-office with his cheque- 
book, the Irish Catholic whose son sees the ranges of a University 
career thrown open, the child who is protected in his home and in 
the street, the peasant who desires to acquire a share of the soil 
he tills, the youthful offender in the prison, the citizen as he 
takes his seat on the county Bench, the servant who is injured in 
domestic service,—all give the lie to that, all can bear witness to 
the workings of a tireless social and humanitarian activity which, 
directed by knowledge and backed by power, tends steadily to 
make our country a better place for the many, without at the 
same time making it a bad place for the few.” 
In other words, the Government has a splendid legislative 
record. But if this is so, then it must surely follow that 
the House of Lords has proved incapable of hampering 
the Liberal Government. Why, then, has it deserved the 
penalty of death ? 

The House of Lords has flouted the will of the 
people in such vital matters as education and 
licensing. 

No one can say that the Government has been 
devoid of the power to give effect to its ideas. 

Therefore the power of the House of Lords to 

interfere with legislation is overwhelming, and 
it must be swept away ! 





Was ever so monstrous a non sequitur paraded before an 
audience of reasonable men ? But perhaps Mr. Winston 
Churchill will say that we have failed to note that 
he desires the abolition of the House of Lords, not 
because of the past, but because he is afraid of what 
it may do in the future. He asks us: “If we have 
been powerful in the past, shall we then be powerless 
in the future?” If this is his line of defenge, 
all we can say is that we are confident that wiht 
the country will say will be:—‘“ Let us judge the 
future when it comes. If you make out that you have 
done so very well in the past in spite of the Lords, why 
are we to assume that you will not be able to do well in 
the future, especially as you tell us that ‘we shall see 
before many months are past whether his Majesty's 
Government, and the House of Commons by which it is 
supported, do not still possess effective means to secure 
substantial results, not only upon those important political 
issues in which we have been for the time being thwarted, 
but also in that still wider and more important field 
of social organisation into which, under the leadership of 
the Prime Minister, we shall now proceed to advance’? 
You can’t have it beth ways. If the Liberal Government 
can do so well in spite of the Lords, why are you always 
worrying about them ? ” 

The operative part of Mr. Churchill's speech was reached 

in the passage in which he dared the House of Lords to 
force a Dissolution on the Budget. He does not, he 
tells us, ignore the fact that the House of Lords 
has the power, though not the Constitutional right, to 
bring the government of the country to a standstill by 
rejecting the provision which the Commons make for the 
financial service of the year. “If they want a speedy 
Dissolution, they know where to find it.” For his part, he 
would be quite content to see the battle joined 
“upon the plain, simple issue of aristocratic rule against repre- 
sentative government, between the reversion to Protection and 
the maintenance of Free-trade, between a tax on bread and a tax 
on—well, never mind. And if they do not choose, or do not dare, 
to use the powers they most injuriously possess, if fear, I say, or 
tactics, or prudence, or some lingering sense of Constitutional 
decency, restrains them, then for heaven’s sake let us hear no 
more of these taunts that we, the Liberal Party, are afraid to 
go to the country, that we do not possess its confidence, and 
that we are impotent to give effect to the essential purposes 
of our policy.” 
Upon this piece of turgid bravado we have only one 
thing to say. We must wait till we see the Budget. 
If the Budget is unjust, or if, in the opinion of sound 
financiers, it is likely to injure the prosperity of the 
country, then we trust most sincerely that the House of 
Lords will have the courage to throw it out. To discuss, 
however, financial projects that we have not seen, and 
shall not see for more than three months, would not be a 
very useful or practical proceeding. 

Before we leave Mr. Churchill's speech we may notice 
the passage with which it closes, in which he describes the 
home policy of the Government. He tells us that the 
fortunate people in Britain are more happy than any other 
equally numerous class have been in the whole history of 
the world, but that “the left-out millions” are more 
miserable. “Our vanguard enjoys all the delights of all 
the ages. Our rearguard straggles out into conditions 
which are crueller than barbarism. The unemployed 
artisan, the casual labourer, and the casual labourer’s wife 
and children, the sweated worker, the infirm worker, the 
worker’s widow, the underfed child, the untrained, undis- 
ciplined, and exploited boy-labourer,—it is upon these 
subjects that our minds should dwell in the early days of 
1909.” That there is a good deal of rhetorical exaggeration 
in Mr. Churchill’s description of “the left-out millions” will 
be obvious to all whose minds are not bemused by party 
claptrap. At the same time, we fully admit that the con- 
dition of these “ left-out millions ” must fill all patriotic and 
all humane men with concern and anxiety. We admit also 
that by far the most important question of politics at the 
moment is how to better the condition of those whom 
Mr. John Bright called the residuum. No efforts and no 
sacrifices can possibly be too great as long as they are 
conducive to improving the condition of the people. Upon 
that all men who are not sunk in selfishness or sloth 
must be agreed. But it is easy enough to put the 
problem. The question is how to solve it. In setting 
about a solution the first thing to do is to take care that 
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we do not make matters worse by injudicious efforts 
‘at improvement. 

In our opinion, the greater part of the miseries and 
evils connected with the unemployed artisan, the casual 
labourer, the casual labourer’s wife and children, the 
sweated worker, the infirm worker, the worker's widow, 
thg underfed child, and the untrained and exploited boy 
at directly attributable to unwise legislation in the past, 
and to the fact that we have taught men to rely upon the 
necessarily blundering and ineffectual efforts of the State 
to provide for them rather than on their own efforts. 
The evils just described are evils due to the waste, the 
improvidence, the impotence, and the want of indepen- 
dence fostered by the attempt to make the State a 
universal Providence. The notion that a man need not 
trouble about the future either of himself or his children 
because, in the words of the old pauper song, “the 
parish is bound to maintain us,” has, alas! sunk deep into 
the nature of the submerged tenth, and has largely 
defeated all efforts to raise them. Men and women who 
feel about themselves, in the words of the able-bodied 
pauper, “they'll never let ’ee starve,” and also that they 
need have no anxiety about teaching their children a trade 
or arranging for their future because the State will see to 
it that no great harm will come from their carelessness 
and improvidence, are the victims, not of capitalism or of 
class oppression, but of a wrong-headed, demoralising, and 
pauperising social system. Mr. Churchill and his friends 
think they are going to cure the social hydrophobia, not 
merely by swallowing a hair of the dog that has bitten us, 
but by bolting the entire animal. It is not by such means 
that we look to remedy those evils, but rather by insisting 
that the greatest of national assets, economic as well as 
moral and political, is character. But you cannot have 
character without independence, and without making people 
realise that a man is his own star, and that only through 
the formation of character can a man find the road to 
happiness and prosperity. 





THE LESSONS OF HISTORY. 


HE Historical Association, which opened its third annual 
meeting on Friday week, seems to us to be doing 

as good a work for education as any society of the kind, 
and we hope it will receive the support and the increase 
of membership it desires. Its formation was proposed 
in January, 1906, by Miss Howard at a London County 
Council Conference for Teachers. In May, 1906, the 
Association was formed at a meeting at University College, 
and in June of the same year the draft constitution pro- 
posed by a committee was accepted. Professor Firth was 
elected president, and the Royal Historical Society has 
allowed the secretarial work of the Association to be done 
at the Soviety’s rooms. Thus there was no delay in bringing 
the Association into life, and this promptitude was the 
surest proof that such an agency was needed. The objects 
of the Association are, briefly, to collect information as 
to existing systems of historical teaching at home and 
abroad; to distribute among members advice as to 
teaching, and such aids to teaching as maps, illustrations, 
and text-books; to encourage local centres for the dis- 
cussion of questions relative to the study and teaching of 
history ; to represent the value of historical teaching to 
governing bodies and educational authorities; and, finally, 
to co-operate for common objects with the kindred bodies, 
the English Association, the Geographical Association, the 
Modern Languages Association, and the Classical Associa- 
tion. The teaching of history is better than it used to be in 
English schools, but it is still singularly without scientific 
method. This is not wonderful, for nothing is more difficult 
to teach than history in any worthy sense, though no doubt 
the practice of many schools would invite one to think 
that it was the easiest of all subjects. In some schools a 
man is set to teach it chiefly because he cannot teach 
Latin, Greek, or mathematics. And it is not only in the 
so-called public and private schools, but in the primary 
and secondary schools of the State, that the influence of 
the trained teacher is urgently required. As Mr. James 
Bryce said in his address to the Association two years ago, 
a man or woman may teach some subjects extremely well 
by being only a little way ahead of the pupils in know- 
ledge, but this is absolutely untrue of the teaching of 
history. You could not “get up” a particular period in 


ty 


your notions of the significance of that period would be 
vitiated by your ignorance of what went before. History 
is a study of continuity. You do not know the value of 
any institution till you know out of what it grew. 

The Board of Education has lately issued an excellent 
circular on the teaching of history in secondary schools, 
and the views expressed are none other than those held b 
the leading members of the Historical Association. It jg 
good when a band of private enthusiasts find that the 
Government itself is also among the prophets; and ong 
cannot but look forward hopefully to the results of such a 
coincidence of opinion. But unfortunately there are stil] 
many hindrances to a reasonable method of teaching, 
Apart from the want of training in the teachers, the chief 
defect is the remarkably contradictory requirements 
of the various examining bodies. We have looked at 
a summary of the historical examinations at schools 
and the Universities—Oxford and Cambridge Junior 
and Senior “ Locals,” the College of Preceptors’ examina- 
tion, the London County Council examination, the 
Board of Education examination for elementary school 
teachers, the Civil Service examinations, the Army qualify- 
ing examination, the Universities’ examinations for entrance 
and scholarships, and so on—and we defy any teacher to 
know what to do unless he is “cramming” a boy for a 
particular purpose. While such a state of things exists 
it is absolutely impossible for history to be taught on 
broad and humane principles as it ought to be taught. 
There must be some coherence in the national conception 
of historical teaching, or the Historical Association and 
the Board of Education (in that manifestation of it which 
causes the dissemination of excellent circulars) may find 
their alliance defeated by the guerilla Boards of Examiners. 
All the sensible theories preached before the meetings of 
the Historical Association wait for fulfilment on this 
development. The teachers are mostly without training, 
as we have said; but even when they get the necessary 
training, it will be half useless without the opportunity to 
employ it properly. Mr. Sidney Webb said in his address on 
Friday week that when he was a clerk at the Colonial Office 
he learned with a shock that the little black scholars in the 
Government schools at Sierra Leone were beginning their 
history lessons by studying the names and dates of the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. But that was only an extreme example of what 
still happens. History, after all, is not a subject by itself 
like Euclid or trigonometry, but an explanation in terms 
of experience of whatever subject one may be studying. 
Therefore Mr. Webb said that history would be taught 
best if it were attaehed to the study of the existing 
organisation of our political society. He went on to make 
an extremely interesting assertion: that all Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s failures were traceable to a failure to get “the 
historical point of view” of his subjects. He had 
always let his judgment play on the facts immediately 
before him. We are sure that the general principle 
here laid down is true. A good historian is on the 
safe road to become a good citizen. He takes the 
right course because, by a process of elimination, kindly 
worked out for him by his ancestors, he knows which 
eourses have been proved to be wrong. But what are we 
to say of a man who sets up to be a guide to the people on 
new ground, having never troubled to examine the reports 
of those who had been over the ground long before him ? 
An army would very soon dispense with such a scout. 
There are thousands of Fiscal Reformers to-day who 
recommend Colonial “ preference” without knowing that 
it was tried before, and with disastrous results; thousands 
who recommend the regulation of wages by the State and 
the establishment of public workshops without knowing 
that they were tried in France and failed utterly ; thousands 
who honestly believe that communism will bring back the 
Golden Age, and have never read that the Golden Age was 
restarted several times in enthusiastic colonies of persons 
who detached themselves from the world, only to discover 
that their Golden Age was made of lead and dross. 
“ History will keep you straight,” might be the best motto 
for every puzzled politician. There is not a question before 
us to-day on which history does not provide a complete 
commentary. Nearly every nostrum has been tried before. 
Before long we shall be in the midst of a discussion of the 
Poor Law, and we fear that a great many well-meaning 








people will try to make up their minds about it as though 


a hurry and satisfactorily instruct a class in it, because al]: 
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it were a new preblem of which the facts were laid before 
the country for the first time. We advise any one who 
wishes to escape that futility to read the Report on the 
Poor Law of 1834. They will find it of surpassing interest, 
and very pertinent. ; 

Of course to keep oneself straight in many matters, 
articularly in foreign affairs, a knowledge of Etropean 
Cistory js necessary. That is a very wide question, and it 
js arguable whether ordinary schoolboys cau be taught it 
profitably. Even if they can, are they to be given a broad 
survey of European history, or are they, as some would 
hold, to be taught a particular period, and taught that 
most carefully? Professor Firth, with his usual good 
sense, rejects the too ambitious course, and lays it down 
that boys must be taught English history first, even if 
they never arrive at the larger history of Europe. But 
some teaching in European history is feasible, and even 
indispensable, in the higher forms of secondary schools. 
There is something to be said for the attitude of mind 
which is produced by a minute study of a particular 

riod; the impressions are definite, whereas a broad 
survey may be a mere blur from which no useful thought or 
principle can be disentangled. But on the whole we believe 
that a survey would be best; it would inevitably be 
selective even then, but the selection of events would be 
such as to display a main line of reasoned development. 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher has suggested that the teaching of 
European history should be chiefly by biography. We 
cannot pretend to have a professional opinion on that 

int. It is enough to say that the question is one of 
those with which the Historical Association concerns 
itself. The teaching of history is certainly more 
methodical in France, Germany, and America than in 
Britain. The American Historical Association has in 
many ways been the model as a collector of information 
and a disseminator of practical advice which the English 
Historical Association wishes to imitate. A very interest- 
ing point in American education is the great use made 
of “source books,”—collections of original extracts. 
These rest om a very sound principle. Think of 
the histories we read at school. Had the compilers 
and commentators the same force and reality as the 
original authors? Does Grote, or even Gibbon, live for 
us in the same way as Caesar or Thucydides? Things, as 
we have said, have improved. Boys, as Mr. Bryce 
remarked two years ago, no longer read Goldsmith’s 
history nor girls “ Mangnall’s Questions.” But to make 
the helpful citizen, the just politician, history must be 
infinitely better taught than to-day, and there is no 
teacher who could not increase his value by accepting the 
Historical Association as guide, philosopher, and friend. 
The address of the Association is at the office of the Royal 
Historical Society, 6 and 7 Gray’s Inn, W.C. 





THE ECONOMICS OF DESTRUCTION. 


te new taxes imposed by the Government for the 
relief of the earthquake districts should realise 
some £2,500,000, in addition to the £1,200,000 granted 
immediately from the Budget surplus. The Central Fund, 
including King Victor Emmanuel’s donation, now amounts 
to nearly £300,000. The Pope is said to have received 
nearly £30,000, which, to judge from the number of 
refugees harboured by the Vatican, is being spent very 
rapidly.” This quotation from the Times of Tuesday 
gives some idea of the money which has been raised in 
Italy to meet the cost of the earthquake. In addition, as 
everybody knows, large sums have been collected, not in 
this country only, but practically in every country in the 
world, to assist the Itulians in this grave emergency. 
These taxes and subscriptions, however, only represent the 
sums contributed by outsiders. What the sufferers them- 
selves have lost by the earthquake nobody knows, and 
— nobody ever will know. Whole families have 

n wiped out, all their worldly possessions destroyed, 
and no record has been left behind except a mound of 
rubbish. 

That is one side of the earthquake, and it is the side 
which at this moment appeals to the sympathy as well as 
to the common-sense of the whole civilised world. In a 
few weeks’ time, however, another side will become 
apparent, and other kinds of comment will be made. 
Armies of workmen will be busily engaged clearing away 








the débris from the site of what once was Messina, 
with a view to ultimately raising on that same site 
or near it a new city. The workmen employed on this 
gigantic task will certainly be congratulating themselves 
on their good fortune in securing employment likely 
to last for some years, and other people looking on 
at this scene of busy industry will be tempted to 
say :— After all, the earthquake was not altogether a 
bad thing. It has made work for these men and provided 
maintenance for their families.” We venture to prophesy 
that a good many people will make this remark, and will be 
quite convinced in their own minds that it embodies a real 
truth. For by the time that the work of reconstructing 
Messina is well in hand the horrors of the earthquake will 
to a large extent have passed out of memory, and the minds 
of the onlookers will be influenced by what they see, not by 
what they have forgotten. 

It is the old story on a larger scale of Bastiat’s 
broken window-pane. The amiable onlooker, seeing the 
pane broken, remarks that it is an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good, for the breaking of the pane 
will make a job for the glazier. This philosopher of the 
street, fixing his mind only on the thing which he 
immediately sees, forgets to ask who would have had a 
job if the window had not been broken. The householder 
who is the vietim of the accident may be in need of 
another pair of shoes or of stockings for his children, 
and the money which he has to spend in replacing the 
pane makes it impossible for him to procure these 
gratifications. The job which the glazier gets involves 
the loss of a job to the bootmaker or to the hosier. 
Thus the breaking of the window-pane means no increase 
whatever in the sum total of national employment: it 
merely means a redistribution. That is not the end of 
the story. If the pane had not been broken and the shoes 
had been bought, the householder would have had the 
double enjoyment of a pair of shoes and of a pane of glass, 
whereas now he has only the pane of glass. 

In the same way, if the earthquake had not occurred, the 
inhabitants of Messina and Reggio, and the smaller towns 
and villages which have been wiped out, would have been 
enjoying their ordinary lives, spending their money on their 
ordinary wants, and creating employment for their fellow- 
citizens. Exactly the same consideration applies to the 
expenditure of the persons who have so liberally subscribed 
to the relief of sufferers from the earthquake, and to 
the expenditure of the Italian taxpayers who have been 
compelled to come to the assistance of these sufferers. If 
all this money had not been required to make good the 
loss ereated by the earthquake, it would have been spent 
upon other things, and being so spent would have created 
other employment. There is no net addition to the sum 
total of employment in Italy or in the world. The men 
who would have been mowing lawns, or weaving silk, or 
making motor-cars, or building houses in other parts of 
Europe will be thrown out of employment in order that 
an immense number of house-builders may be congregated 
together on the site of the earthquake. The world has 
lost finally, and for ever, the satisfactions it might have 
enjoyed if the earthquake had not occurred, and though 
some particular individuals may become the richer through 
that catastrophe, their riches will only be acquired at 
the cost of the rest of the world. In world economics, 
as in private economics, there can be no profit in 
destruction. 

Yet, as Bastiat so clearly points out in the little story of 
the broken window-pane above referred to, Protection is 
only a form of destruction. In some gross cases, Protection 
may even involve the actual physical destruction of material 
wealth. A case of this kind occurred, we are informed by 
an Australian, when’ Victoria and New South Wales were 
under a separate Customs régime. The latter Colony was 
permitted to send from its inland districts sheep in bond 
by rail across Victoria to be slaughtered at Melbourne for 
export. The exporters, however, did not want the heads 
of the sheep, and these for a time were sold locally for 
food. The Victorian sheep farmers complained that this 
was an interference with their trade, and as it did not pay 
to send the sheep’s heads either forward to England or 
back to New South Wales, this wholesome food was treated 
with kerosene and burnt as refuse. Such gross cases as 
these are happily rare. What happens with the normal 


kinds of Protection is, not that existing forms of wealth 
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are physically destroyed, but that natural facilities for 
creating new forms of wealth are legally barred. There is 
a real destruction, not of a thing, but of an opportunity. 

As the world is now arranged, Englishmen can enjoy the 
opportunity of eating bread made from wheat ripened on 
the sunny plains of Argentina. If Protectionists could 
have their way, they would destroy this opportunity, and 
confine their countrymen to the more limited sources of 
supply within the British Empire. Again, at present all 
Englishmen can obtain the manufactured goods they 
want from that part of the world where they find that 
these goods can best be produced. The Protectionists 
in effect say to their fellow-countrymen:—‘ We will 
destroy the facilities you now possess for obtaining what 
you want from the people who can best supply you. We 
will compel you to confine your custom to a more limited 
number of persons, with the result that you will have 
to content yourself with something that you want less or 
with something that costs you more.” In thus destroying 
some of the most valuable opportunities which Englishmen 
now enjoy of satisfying their wants, the Protectionist 
hopes to create employment, just in the same way as the 
earthquake has created, or shortly will create, employment 
at Messina. He does not see that his method, like the 
method of the earthquake, involves a real destruction of 
the wealth of the world. For if we refuse to accept the 
cheap food which the extra sunlight of Argentina provides 
for us, or the cheap goods which are produced by the extra 
skill or extra energy or greater facilities of supply possessed 
by foreigners, we are driven to provide ourselves with these 
things at greater cost ; and that greater cost has to be paid 
for by a loss of other satisfactions, just as the broken pane 
has to be paid for by the loss of the satisfaction which 
would have been obtained from new shoes or stockings. 
Protection, like destruction, can indeed redistribute em- 
ployment, and the advantage accruing to the persons who 
profit by this redistribution is all that the Protectionist 
sees. He does not see that the gain of employment to 
some is exactly counterbalanced by the loss of employment 
to others; nor does he see, what is even more important, 
that this redistribution of employment has only been 
secured by a reduction of enjoyment. 





THE TREATMENT OF INEBRIATES. 


\ HEN we call to mind the amount of discussion 

which raged last year round the question how to 
make it more difficult for a man to get drunk, it is 
refreshing to find some attention paid to the question, at 
once more important and more hopeful, how to add to the 
motives which hinder a man from wishing to get drunk. 
The Report of the Departmental Committee on the 
Inebriates Acts is an effort of this almost untried kind. 
Here is a series of recommendations, and a volume of 
evidence in support of them, in which nothing is said about 
the licensing system, and drunkenness, at all events in the 
first instance, is traced to its true cause, the want of self- 
control on the part of the drunkard. We could wish, 
indeed, that the inquiry could have been directed to a still 
earlier stage of the evil,—that a Committee had been 
appointed to consider the best means of making the 
punishment which drunkenness now entails on the offender 
inore drastic, and consequently more effective. The mischief 
done to the community by its drunken members is very 
inadequately remedied by the five-shilling fine which the 
law regards as the appropriate penalty. If we mended 
our ways in this respect—if, for example, we greatly 
increased the fine on a second offence, and substituted 
imprisonment in the case of a third—the inebriate 
population would in a short time be appreciably smaller 
than it is now. For this reform, however, obvious and 
necessary as it may be, we must be content to wait; 
and in the meantime it is satisfactory to find that 
the recommendations of the Inebriates Committee point 
in the same direction. 

The Habitual Drunkards Act, which has been in opera- 
tion for thirty years, provides a method of treatment which 
is right in principle. But theapplication of this method is 
restricted in a way which greatly lessens its value. Before 
an inebriate can be dealt with under the Act he must ask to 
have the law put in force against him. It is not enough 
that he should be an habitual drunkard; he must also be 


ee 
any longer. Unfortunately, these two qualifications an 
not always found in conjunction. The Committee any 
satisfied that there are many inebriates who cause mj 
poverty, and degradation to their families without Wishing 
to change their habits, or at all events without bej 
willing to undergo the discipline which can alone giyg 
them a chance of changing them. “We fully appre. 
ciate,” they say, “that the application of compu 
powers to persons who have committed no public 
offence is a strong step to take. But we are convinced 
that great and widespread distress is caused by such 
persons, and that power to deal with them compulsorily 
is urgently needed.” The truth rather seems to ug 
to be that in the great majority of these cases some. 
thing in the nature of a public offence is committed. 4 
man whose drinking habits deprive his wife and childreg 
of the care which he owes them is an offender in a ver 
real sense. It is his duty to keep a roof over their heads, 
and from time to time they are turned into the street 
because the landlord finds his tenant becoming a nuisance, 
It is his duty to provide them with proper food and 
clothing, and he either earns no money or spends what he 
does earn on drink for himself. If he had undertaken to 
discharge these obligations towards a stranger, the law 
would punish him for breach of contract. Why should it 
not be equally active in enforcing the implied contract 
involved in matrimony and parentage? Where only the 
drunkard suffers by his acts, we may be content to leave 
him to his own reflections. But the cases in which such a 
man has no one dependent on him and no one to whom he 
owes any duty are not numerous. ‘To lie in bed with a 
bottle of spirits under the pillow has charms for only a 
few. The majority of inebriates seem to find actual solace 
in the discovery that although they can do no good to 
themselves, they can do a great deal of harm to other 
people. 

The suggestions of the Committee for dealing with this 
class of persons are three. Two of them are still made 
dependent on the act of the inebriate person. He may 
(1) enter into a statutory obligation before a Justice of 
‘the Peace to abstain from intoxicants for not less than 
one year; or he may (2) apply to a Justice of the 
Peace for the appointment of a guardian named by 
himself. In the event of the pledge being broken or 
the guardianship proving insufficient, (3) a relation, or 
friend, or guardian he has chosen “ may petition a judicial 
authority for a compulsory order of guardianship or 
committal to a retreat.” It is not clear whether there 
must in all cases be a breach of the statutory obligation 
or proof of insufficiency of guardianship to bring this com- 
pulsory power into operation. The Report only says that 
such breach or insutliciency “ would be grounds for such 
petition.” If they were the only grounds, we fear that 
the proposed Act would be of very little avail. As the 
law stands, an habitual drunkard can take the pledge 
of total abstinence as often as he likes, and very often 
has no rooted objection to doing so. But in the cases 
in which a new Inebriates Act is most wanted the 
pledge is constantly broken, and we fail to see why a 
statutory obligation should be of any more value than 
one depending only on religious or moral sanctions. It 
is quite possible, too, that the application for a guardian 
named by himself might be an inebriate’s best security 
against more serious measures. There is no harm in 
these expedients being tried, but the intervention of the 
judicial authority ought not to be limited to cases where 
they have been tried and failed. 

The Committee have also inquired into the causes which 
have made the Criminal Inebriates Act of 1898 so decided 
a failure. That it is a failure does not need proof, since 
while during the last nine years there have been one and 
three-quarter millions of convictions for drunkenness, 
there have been only three thousand committals under the 
Act. Where the chances are so largely in an offender's 
favour, the prospect of detention in a reformatory is not 
likely to have a very deterrent influence on his conduct. 
One explanation of this state of things is the necessity 
of trying an offender who objects to being sent to a 
reformatory at Assizes or Quarter Sessions. ‘I'his process 
adds to the expense, and runs counter to the iucreasing 
tendency to deal with offenders summarily. It is a 
further defect in the law that when an inebriate is com- 
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jnebriety is included in the indictment.” In the cases 


in which offenders may be sentenced to detention in 
a reformatory by Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, 
the ineffectiveness of the Act is the result of several 
causes. Some Magistrates habitually ignore the Act; 
others are unable to interpret it, or unwilling to put 
it in force. When none of these obstacles are inter- 
there is the necessity for proving three previous 
convictions, and for obtaining the consent of the prisoner 
to be dealt with summarily—so that the Magistrates 
may have to choose between letting him go free and 
incurring the cost of committing him for trial—and, 
most potent of all, there is the want of reformatories. 
The arguments set forth by the Committee for a complete 
change as regards this last cause are conviuving. If it is 
expedient to detain in a reformatory inebriates who satisfy 
certain properly defined conditions, the choice lies between 
roviding them at the cost of the State and allowing the 
fier to become a dead-letter. At present they are provided 
by the local authorities, when they choose to do so, and in 
most cases this means that they are not provided at all. 
The Committee give excellent reasons for throwing the 
cost of meeting this want upon Imperial rather than upon 
local funds. he treatment of criminals is the business of 
the State, proper classification of the inmates is essential 
to their successful treatment, and, by an apparently almost 
universal law, the cost of erecting the necessary buildings 
is much greater when the order is given by a local authority 
than when the State is the paymaster. The experience 
of the Commissioners of Prisons goes to show that the 
necessary accommodation can be provided at au initial cost 
of £150 per bed, and that the maintenance of the inmates 
ought not to exceed lls. 4d. per week. This is not the 
scale of expenditure favoured by the local authorities where 
inebriates are concerned. In one instance £403, in another 
£542, in a third £596, has been paid for each bed pro- 
vided, while the weekly cost of maintenance varies from 
lds. 11d. to 24s. 5d. per inmate. There is no need, how- 
ever, to accuse the local authorities in question of not 
taking care to get value for their money. ‘The Committee 
speak of “ magnificence of design, arched ceilings, oak- 
panelled board-rooms with expensive wood-carvings, 
elaborately tiled passages, and stained-glass windows.” 
But we feel with them that these things “are not 
essential ” to the proper treatment of criminal inebriates. 
The fact that they are drunken as well as criminal does 
not call for any special luxury in their surroundings, and 
apparently local authorities cannot safely be left to master 
this simple truth. 








SOCRATES AND THE REVELATION OF GOD. 
HE Christian reader will not need to be reminded that it 
is not in the Hebrew Scriptures alone that he will find 
the aspiration of the ancient world for a further revelation of 
God. In the eternal struggle between the three principles 
which make a man—his soul, his mind, and his body—there is 
constant action and reaction as one side or other gets the 
upper hand, overpowering and subordinating the rest. And 
wherever in the history of man the soul has prevailed over the 
body and mind, we have proof of his intense yearning for the 
revelation of the Spirit of God. The soul of Socrates, if 
the dialogues of Plato are to be accepted as an accurate report 
of his words, led him as far along the Way of Truth as it 
was possible to go before the supreme revelation which was to 
be accorded to the world four hundred years later. Socrates 
regarded knowledge—to quote the words of his principal 
English interpreter—as “a system of ideas leading upwards 
by regular stages to the idea of good.” And his own ideas led 
him so far upwards that he was able to appreciate what that 
principle is which must come into the world, if the soul was 
ever to be capable of apprehending “ truth and being.” 

In the sixth book of the “ Republic” he refuses to be pushed 
by Glaucon into defining the “ actual nature of the good,” but 
acknowledges that he would wish to speak of “the child of 
the good who is likest him.” In order to do this—the 
extract is quoted from Jowett’s translation—Socrates begins 
by reminding his hearers, Glaucon and Adeimantus, of— 

“The old story, that there is a many beautiful and a many 
good, and so of other things which we describe and define; to 
all of them the term ‘ many’ is applied. 

True, he said, 


“Tr 








And there is an absolute beauty and an absolute good, and 
of other things to which the term ‘many’ is applied there is 
an absolute; for they may be brought under a single idea, 
which is called the essence of each, 

Very true. 

The many, as we say, are seen but not known, and the ideas 
are known but not seen. 

Exactly. 

And what is the organ with which we see the visible things ? 

The sight, he said. 

And with the hearing, I said, we hear, and with the other 
eenses perceive the other objects of sense ? 

True. 

But have you remarked thrt sight is by far the most costly 
and complex piece of workmanship which the artificer of the 
senses ever contrived ? 

No, I never have, he said. 

Then reflect: has the ear or voice need of any third or 
additional nature in order that the one may be able to hear 
and the other to be heard ? 

Nothing of the sort. 

No, indeed, I replied ; and the same is true of most, if not 
all, the other senses—you would not say that any of them 
requires such an addition P 

Certainly not. 

But you see that without the addition of some other nature 
there is no seeing or being seen P 

How do you mean ? 

Sight being, as I conceive, in the eyes, and he who has eyes 
wanting to see; colour being also present in them, still, unless 
there be a third nature specially adapted to the purpose, the 
owner of the eyes will see nothing, and the colours will be 
invisible. 

Of what nature are you speaking? 

Of that which you term light, I replied. 

True, he said. 

Noble, then, is the bond which links together sight and 
visibility, and great beyond other bonds by no small difference 
of nature ; for light is their bond, and light is no ignoble thing ? 

Nay, he said, the reverse of ignoble. 

And which, I said, of the gods in heaven would you say was 
the lord of this element? Whose is that light which makes 
the eye to see perfectly and the visible to appear ? 

You mean the sun, as you and all mankind say. 

May not the relation of sight to this deity be described as 
follows ? 

How? 

Neither sight nor the eye in which sight resides is the sun ? 
No. 
Yet of all the organs of sense the eye is the most like the sun ? 

By far the most like. 

And the power which the eye possesses is a sort of effluence 
which is dispensed from the sun P 

Exactly. 

Then the sun is not sight, but the author of sight who is 
recognised by sight ? 

True, he said. 

And this is he whom I call the child of the good, whom the 
good begat in his own likeness, to be in the visible world, in 
relation to sight and the things of sight, what the good is in 
the intellectual world in relation to mind and the things of 
mind : 

Will you be a little more explicit ? he said. 

Why, you know, I said, that the eyes, when a person directs 
them towards objects on which the light of day is no longer 
shining, but the moon and stars only, see dimly, and are 
nearly blind, they seem to have no clearness of vision in them ? 

Very true. 

But when they are directed towards objects on which the 
sun shines, they see clearly and there is sight in them ? 

Certainly. 

And the soul is like the eye: when resting upon that on 
which truth and being shine, the soul perceives and under- 
stands and is radiant with intelligence; but when turned 
towards the twilight of becoming and perishing, then she 
has opinion only, and goes blinking about and is first of 
one opinion and then of another, and seems to have no 
intelligence ? 

Just so. 

Now, that which imparts truth to the known and the power 
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of knowing to the knower is what I would have you term the 
idea of good, and this you will deem to be the canse of science 
and of truth in so far as the latter becomes the subject of 
knowledge; beautiful, too, as are both truth and knowledge, 
you will be right in esteeming this other nature as more 
beautiful than either; and, as in the previous instance, light 
and sight may be truly said to be like the sun, and yet not to 
be the sun, so in this other sphere, science and truth may be 
deemed to be like the good, but not the good; the good has a 
place of honour yet higher.” 

This, then, was the definition of Socrates of the qualities that 
must belong to the “child of the good” in order that he 
might impart “truth to the known and the power of knowing 
to the knower.” As the sun gives light to the eye, s0 must 
the “child of the good” give light to the soul, so that she 
may “ perceive and understand.” There is no great difference 
between this and the description given by Isaiah of the 
“Chosen of the Lord,” who was to be “for a light of 
the Gentiles; to open the blind eyes, to bring out the 
prisoners from the dungeon.” Both the writer of that 
portion of the Book of Isaiah and the Greek philosopher 
apprehend clearly that the soul is of herself blind as is the 
eye in a dark room; that in the light of the moon and stars 
she becomes able to see dimly, though with no clearness of 
vision. But should “the dayspring from on high” visit the 
world, the soul would become “ radiant with intelligence,” and 
in the knowledge given through this light would come at last 
to the “good” which “has a place of honour yet higher.” 

It is to the world of the Gentiles that the “ Chosen of the 
Lord” is to come, and it is a world dominated by an ancient 
mythology which Socrates perceives to be in want of a 
“third nature” to render the soul perceptive. Socrates 
had advanced so far along the path of true knowledge as 
to understand the blindness of the unassisted soul and her 
need for further light. The fulfilment of his aspiration was 
yet to come; the “third nature” through which the soul was 
to be enabled to draw near to God was to reveal Himself 
specifically as the means by which the darkness surrounding 
the soul was to be illumined. “I am the light of the world: 
he that followeth me shall not walk in the darkness ”; “I am 
come a light into the world, that whosoever believeth on me 
may not abide in the darkness”; “ Yet a little while is the 
light among you”; “ While ye have the light, believe on the 
light.” But with the higher opportunity comes the severer 
condemnation or judgment. “The light is come into the 
world, and men loved the darkness rather than the light; for 
their works were evil.” Here once more the soul is described 
as being “turned towards the twilight of becoming and perish- 
ing, then she has opinion only, and goes blinking about ...... 
and seems to have no intelligence.” Every soul which desires 
not to be classed with him who “cometh not to the light, lest 
lis works should be reproved,” may, without fear of reproof, 
acknowledge that the third nature, without which “there is 
no seeing or being seen,” has been revealed to the world in 
the advent of Christ. And all those who will turn their 
thoughts from “the twilight of becoming and perishing” 
may now at last obtain vision by virtue of that Light which 
was sent into the world “to give light to them that sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death, and to guide our feet 
into the way of peace.” 





SECRET SERVICE. 

HE dispute between Mr. Roosevelt and Congress turns 

. upon the desirability of a Secret Service within a State. 
Congress wishes to cut down the work of the Bureau as though 
anything of a secret nature were derogatory to a nation, and 
perhaps, above all, derogatory to the Members of Parliament. 
“ Are we not all honourable men?” they seem to say. “ Why 
should we be spied upon? Is it conceivable that men of our 
position would be guilty of venality ? To let loose detectives is 
to prove that you mistrust us, and it is grossly humiliating.” 
Mr. Roosevelt answers in effect:—‘ When i ask that the 
Secret Service Bureau should be made more efficient, I do 
not think of the Members of Congress as fit objects of ifs 
operations. Exempt yourselves, if you will, from the possibility 
of having the evidence of secret agents brought against you. 
Make it a question of privilege. But I wonder, after all, 
why you are so angry. I hope you have not got guilty 
consciences.” None of the words we bave used has passed 








between the President and Congress, but our paraphrag 
fairly represents the tone and sense of the dispute. And we 
cannot help saying that Mr. Roosevelt is in the main right 
and Congress in the main wrong. For the proper Purposes, 
and used within strict limits, a Secret Service is necessary in 
every modern State, however civilised, for the detection ang 
prevention of crime; and it is a bad sign that Congress 
should object to it. The honest man need never resent the 
existence of a Secret Service, which, indeed, is created for kig 
protection. 

No doubt we all dislike, for very natural and laudable 
reasons, the idea that we live among spies. Espionage ig 
odious. But the odium belongs only to spying that is carried 
on for the suppression of liberty or the malicious injury of 
reputations, not to that kind of spying which detectives do in 
the interests of society. The honest man does not mind aspy, 
becanse he knows that nothing can be proved against himself, 
Suppose that all his letters were read at the Post Office and 
his account-books were secretly examined—things which arg 
inconceivable in Britain in all ordinary circumstances—hg 
would still be as easy in his mind as ever. Even if everything 
that were known about him were published, he could stil] 
afford to smile, unless, perhaps, any of his letters made him 
appear very ridiculous, when the smile would belong of right 
to other people. Of course, a man should be subject to secret 
observation only in his public capacity, if he has any. It 
would be intolerable if espionage of the sort we have in mind 
were carried into the home, and intolerable if it were used to 
overawe private conviction. Délation became detestable in 
France because it was used against a man unfairly. Agents 
of the Government reported that So-and-so was a devout 
Roman Catholic and attended Mass regularly, and that his 
wife and children were also devout. That would be gravely 
recorded against him as though it were a condemnation, the 
assumption being that devout Roman Catholics were Clerical 
in their sympathies, and therefore probably anti-Republican, 
At one time a notoriously devout Roman Catholic officer in 
the Army could hardly hope to be promoted. Nothing could 
have been more vulgar and wrong-headed, not to say futile, 
than such practices as that. It is a good example of the kind 
of Secret Service which a State should do without. Perhaps 
we should add that the Military Services are nevertheless 
different in essence from the Civil Services, and that some 
form of private inquiry and report is necessary in them. 
“Confidential reports,” for instance, are indispensable, 
although we well know that superior officers in the British 
Army dislike nothing more than writing them. Without 
them valueless officers might be allowed to rise to positions 
for which they were quite unsuitable, and where they might 
unwittingly do the country irreparable damage in a crisis. 
Since the beginning of all polities in this world spies have 
been “the eyes and ears of Princes,” and we can scarcely look 
forward tothe time when they will not be required in some 
shape or another and to some extent or another. 

But every Secret Service must be carefully controlled. 
Otherwise it will become a greater danger to the community 
than any it was set to suppress. An ill-controlled Service 
will create crime as an incident in the abatement of it. 
Agents-provocateurs will arise, and carry on their incitements 
with disastrous professional pride. A secret police which 
contrives to’ keep its methods free of public scrutiny soon 
falls into corruption. Not many men can wield power 
honourably when the light of publicity is extinguished. We 
have heard of remote districts in savage lands where settlers 
were not admitted for fear of demoralising the natives, and 
yet the few white administrators of those districts, for the 
good of which such high resolves had been taken, fell into 
excesses they would not have dared to practise if a population 
of white men, however undesirable, had been there to bear 
witness. 

The secret agent must himself be watched. Yet the thief 
who is set to catch a thief can never be allowed a free band 
either. Among secret agents in some political services this 
is perfectly well understood. One is always watched not only 
by another, but by two or three others, lest any two should 
combine for their own profit against the interests they 
nominally serve. But there is no more indignity in this 
precaution, which is inevitable from the nature of the work, 
than there is when shop-assistants call out “Sign!” in order 
that their addition may be checked. It is ominons when a 
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LL . . 
man makes a personal matter of what is to every intelligent 


mind a matter of business. If we asked a solicitor to give us 
an explanation of something, and he answered : Can t you 
trust me? Have I not an unblemished reputation?” we 
should certainly doubt his honesty from that moment, even 
if we never had before. Napoleon had good cause to set a 
watch on his brilliant bead of police, Fouché. But Napoleon's 
own detectives bungled so much that the watch must have 
been very futile. In other matters he had continually to call 
them off the trail and rely on the help of his much-suspected 
servant. Even when he was made Consul for life he was 
unable to dispense with Fouché, though it is well known that 
he tried to do so. There is a story that when Napoleon 
accused Fouché of incompetence, saying that he knew nothing 
of what was going on, Fouché offered to tell him what 
he bad observed the night before. He had seen a small man 
with a cloak drawn closely about him come out of a private 
door in the Tuileries, walk down the street, enter a fiacre, 
and drive——“ Shall I continue?” asked Fouché, after giving 
some such details as these. But Napoleon wanted to bear no 
more; he knew that his own movements, at all events, were 
only too closely watched. 

Something of the same feeling as that of Congress, though 
jn a quite different form, was expressed in the House of 
Commons during the debate on the Licensing Bill. It was 
suggested that if policemen were required to inspect all clubs 
under the proposed law, they should be allowed to do so 
without uniform. This apparently was intended to spare the 
sensibilities of members of clubs, who would not like the 
humiliating sensation of being under the observation of a 
policeman in their own house. But as some kinds of espionage 
are a necessary evil, it is absurd to regard them as bumiliating 
atall. We think it was Sir Herbert Stephen who said in a 
letter to the Times that he and some other members of his 
club would much prefer to see the policeman in uniform when- 
ever he came. Thatis the right view. And the principle can 
easily be applied to services which are more secret than those 
of a policeman in uniform. Let the proper functions of 
Secret Service be carefully determined, and then let all honest 
men know that they have nothing to fear from it, but may, on 
the contrary, benefit from it indirectly. All the existing 
branches of Secret Service in Great Britain are but an extension 
of the work of Scotland Yard. And who could dispense with 
that? As Sun, the Chinese Master of War, some five hundred 
years B.C., said, and, mutatis mutandis, he might have been 
writing of the dispute between Mr. Roosevelt and Congress :— 
“Wherefore by grudging slight expense in titles and salaries 
to spies, to remain in ignorance of the enemy’s cireumstances, 
is to be without humanity. Such a person is no general; he 
is no assistance to his Lord; he is no master of victory. 
The enlightened ruler and the wise general who act, win, 
and are distinguished beyond the common are informed 
beforehand. This knowledge is not to be got by calling on 
gods or demons; nor does it come of past experience nor 
calculation. It is through men that knowledge of the enemy 
is gained.” 





A THAMES BACKWATER. 

T is one of the quietest of Thames backwaters, and 
perhaps the best time of year to see it first is the 
month of April or early in May, when, if you choose, you 
may fish for Thames trout from a punt. Later in the year 
too many boats disturb the water, and your only chance is 
spinning from the weir bridge; which, indeed, is probably 
your best chance at any time. Even the best chance is bad, 
for of all fish in the river the Thames trout is taken least 
often; there are many men who go through the season 
without so much as hooking a fish and losing him. More fish 
are caught in the racing current below the weir than else- 
where, but the punt-fisherman, for all that, can come into an 
atmosphere of quiet and of serenity of flowing water which 
does not belong to the foam and humming of the weir. The 
current sways the wood which carries him; he is nearest to 

the depths and the movement of the river. 

Before March is out, the Thames fisherman has scanned 
every yard of the backwater, and, if there has been a spell of 
warm weather, he knows the spot where each of the larger 
trout feeds. In cold weather the bleak on which the Thames 
trout feed swim deep, and you may not see the stir of the 
water as the fish move. But on warmer days the shoals of 





bleak are on the surface, and when the big trout feeds they 
scatter and scud out of the water with the trout turning 
among them like a greyhound after a hare. Hach large fish 
bas his own hour for feeding, and keeps to it with an 
admirable punctuality, so that the punt-fisherman’s object 
is, if he can, to send his bait roving at the proper hour 
over the. spot where the trout is expected to dine. He 
needs endless patience, for, of course, the trout feeds where 
he finds the bleak swimming, and though he may dine 
twice running in the same spot, and never will feed a long 
way distant from his home, the odds against hitting off 
the right spot and then inducing the fish to take 
the bait are prodigious. The writer has spent many 
days trying to find the odds exactly, but be has never 
hooked one of the large Thames trout; his only reward 
has been to watch the trout feed elsewhere. But it is a 
reward worth having, and not often come by. The fisher- 
man moors his punt to two great iron-shod poles, driven deep 
into the gravelly bed of the river; then he sends his bait 
drifting down the current over the spot where he hopes the 
trout lies. His apparatus is simple enough: a light hickory 
rod, a wooden Nottingham reel, a fine, well-greased silk line, 
which lies on the eddying surface, too oily to sink; a good 
big round-bellied cork float, green and white, and some four 
feet below the flight a lip-hook and a triangle to which is 
harnessed a live bleak. It sounds a rather unkind business; 
but it is perfectly possible to harness the bleak without 
hurting the little fish, and to restore him undamaged to the 
river afterwards. He certainly earns his liberty. If the trout 
takes him, that, of course, makes an end; but only a few 
fishermen see that happen. 

Fishing for trout in the backwater would not interest those 
who measure their days by the weight of their creels. Others 
can find a privilege merely in sitting in a punt and getting 
their own acquaintance with the backwater itself. In April 
the pollard willows clothe themselves with an airy green which 
can tint the water; and an April day with the cuckoo calling 
is the best of all. But there is a day in deep winter, too, when 
the backwater has a low light on it, a dark quiet of bare 
boughs and swirling pools which suits with carelessness of 
empty creels. You may spend four or five hours fishing for 
jack and never move a fin; it matters little on that 
tranquil water. The backwater from the opening of the 
lock cutting to the tumbling weir at its head is a 
curving reach of some five or six hundred yards, and 
it has a separate aspect for ut least each hundred 
yards of its course. Here your fisherman will moor you 
in his punt opposite two forlorn steel shells rusting to 
an unlbonoured end. One is the frame of what was once a 
houseboat, and stood gay with flags and marguerite daisies to 
watch races at Henley. The other was bought for an East 
English canal; then the buyer found it drew too much water 
and left it at its moorings. Another of your fisherman’s 
favourite spots is under a tree whose roots writhe uneasily 
from the bank out over deep water; the stream has washed 
them clear from the earth which once held them. Another 
outlook is at the sharpest bend of the river, where the force 
of the current has carved out a great bay of eddies and 
twisting currents; any angler would call it “pikey” water, 
and, you are told, big pike bave actually been caught 
there. They have distributed one or two of their stuffed 
effigies among small inns in the neighbourhood, witnesses 
to prove whether local fishermen should be _ believed 
and employed or not. At this corner, a year or two 
ago, there was one of the friendliest robins on the banks 
of the Thames. He would perch on an outstretched fishing- 
rod, and, if you happened to have lunch about the time 
when he was there, he would offer to share it with you 
with the greatest readiness. He has probably ended his punt- 
fishing days by now; but for another bird the corner still has 
its unchanged attractions. If you wish to watch kingfishers 
catch more fish than you can, that is the corner to choose. 
You may hear the whistle, keen as silver, before you catch 
sight of the flying bird; or you may watch the orange breast 
and dagger-like beak motionless on a twig, and then hear the 
slap of the water as the bird dives. 

Thames fishermen, or some of them, have certain standards 
by which they judge men and other fishermen; certain set 
phrases or formulas by which they describe a good day or a 
poor day, or a clumsy angler, or the chances of getting a fish. 
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Now and then, if you chance to ask the right question, you 
may get an answer worth having. The writer the other day 
vaguely inquired in this way and discovered a new vegetable. 
It is wild rape; it grows along the banks of the river, and in 
April and May, when the young shoots are forming, you pick 
the leaves and boil them just as you would turnip-tops, and 
the dish they make is excellent. “People living on the river 
eat a great deal of it.” That has nothing to do with fishing, 
and should be a fact easily verified. It is when you get to 
the estimates of good and bad days that the difficulties begin. 
“We had one very good day this year—a wonderful good 
day,” you may possibly betold. “Started fishing at dawn, and 
before breakfast there was forty pound of bream in the boat. 
Seventy pound I dare say there was at the end of the day; 
there was forty pound in the boat before breakfast. Before 
breakfast; forty pound. It was avery good day. Started at 
dawn... .” The reminiscence repeats itself. There was a like 
reminiscence seven years ago. The big pike that was lost has 
also developed. ‘“ Played him till he was near the boat, and 
then got joking about him. Bet about him. Got betting. 


‘I'll bet he’s twenty pounds,’ he said. And lost him. Betting 
about him and lost him.” The picture is somehow con- 
vincing, but the big pike remains in the backwater. But the 


best of all is Noah. Noah was by profession a gardener, and 
by choice a fisherman. He loved fishing beyond all else that 
the world could hold for a gardener. So he did very little 
gardening; not enough, even, to satisfy one who must have 
been the most long-suffering employer known to Thames 
waters (he was a fisherman like his gardener). He would 
complain, at intervals, when the paths were unswept and 
the beds unweeded. Then, in the summer, Noah would do the 
work of three gardeners in two hours before any one else was 
up. “Jnever see a man work like him. He'd work for two 
hours. Likea nigger. Sweep, and mow, and roll, and tidy; 
then he’d be off fishing for the rest of the day.” He lived on 
the bank of the backwater, in a hut which he built for himself, 
in a rough patch of reeds and osiers. “ Made it himself, he 
did. Out of reeds and nettles, just enough to creep into and 
lie down and keep his things in. Yes, he slept there. Noah's 
ark, they called it, and the gentlemen used to call to him out 
of the punt here and ask him if he'd Lave a cigarette. He 
couldn’t abide cigarettes. ‘Think I’d touch one of them nasty 
little things?’ he’d ask. He could swear. They'd ask him if 
he’d bave some whisky. ‘I’m not going to shorten my time 
that way,’ he’d tell ’em. Beer, he had. A quart, now and 
then; it'd last him for two or three days, I dessay. And jam; 
he'd have a pot of jam hung up, and the flies. . . . Buti he 
was a fisherman. Oh yes, he knew; he could catch’em. His 
master used to come down saying he must come up and do 
the garden; Mrs. ——, she said the garden was a disgrace. 
‘Look at this beauty I’ve got,’ he'd say, and Mr. , * Well, 
I can’t get ’em,’ he’d say. That was the way.” That was 
the way, and so Noah spent his days as a gardener by the 
Thames. He died perhaps two years ago, of a chill; and the 
last time the writer saw him, after a fruitless morning fishing 
from a punt on the backwater, he lifted to view from the 
bank a brace of portly chub. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NAVIES OF THE WORLD. 
V.—THE RUSSIAN NAVY. 
{To tue Epiton or tHe “Sprrcrator,”) 
Srr,—Ten years ago a supreme effort was made by the 
Russian Government towards the creation of a fleet which 
should be second only to that of Great Britain, and should 
assure the superiority of Russia over Japan in the North 
Pacific, while leaving a considerable force in European waters. 
The gross expenditure proposed upon the Navy during the 
seven years 1898-1904 amounted to about fifty-one millions 
sterling, of which the sum of sixteen millions was to be spent 
onsbipbuilding. In the Navy Estimates for 1899 the provision 
for naval construction approached three and a half millions 
sterling, whereas that for 1898 was somewhat less than 
two millions. The new programme included eight battle- 





ships, one armoured cruiser, sixteen protected and smaller 
cruisers, about fifty destroyers and torpedo-boats, and certain 
fleet auxiliaries. 


This formidable addition to the naval 











force of Russia immediately led to a supplementary pro. 
gramme of shipbuilding in this country, described ang 
justified in a remarkable speech delivered in the Hougg 
of Commons by Mr. Goschen, then First Lord of the 
Admiralty. Public feeling at the time was strongly ig 
favour of this course, because it was recognised that although 
the primary object of the Russian Government might be to 
provide a fleet superior to that which Japan was creating, 
such an enormous addition to an already formidable Navy 
disturbed the balance of naval power, and required immediatg 
action on our part. Fortunately for Japan, there was a desire 
to entrust most of the work in this programme to Russian 
ship-yards and factories, which were not equipped or organised 
in a fashion to secure its rapid completion. Japan, on the 
other hand, placed all her most important orders abroad, and 
insisted on their completion at the earliest possible dates ; 
but when war was declared the Japanese Fleet was still 
markedly inferior to the Russian in numbers of battleships 
and armoured cruisers, and its chance of ultimate success 
was regarded in most quarters as exceedingly small. The 
causes which contributed to complete and unprecedented 
victory were summarised in the preceding article; but the 
magnitude of the success, and its effect upon the standing of 
the Russian Navy, may be illustrated. The Japanese Fleet at 
the commencement of the war consisted of six modern battle. 
ships and eight armoured cruisers, of which the aggregate dis. 
placement was under a hundred and forty-five thousand tons, 
besides other and less important vessels. The Russian fleet 
in the Pacific at that time included seven battleships and four 
armoured cruisers, having an aggregate displacement of rather 
less than a hundred and thirty thousand tons; but behind this 
was a huge reserve force, exclusive of the Black Sea Fleet. 
Russia then possessed twenty-four seagoing battleships and 
armoured cruisers, aggregating about two hundred and thirty. 
five thousand tons, and was building six powerful battleships 
having a total displacement of about eighty thousand tons, of 
which three were well advanced, and formed part of the late 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky’s fleet which left Cronstadt in October, 
1904. During the war two of the six Japanese battleships were 
sunk; but on the side of the Russians nine battleships and 
four armoured cruisers were sunk, while eight battleships and 
one armoured cruiser were captured. By these sudden and 
staggering blows the Russian Fleet lost its pride of place as 
one of the three greatest navies of the world, and was brought 
into a condition relatively to other war fleets inferior to that 
it had occupied during the preceding twenty or thirty years. 
At present, exclusive of the Black Sea Fleet, Russia has avail- 
able only five battleships and five armoured cruisers, some 
of which are of considerable age and moderate fighting 
capability, with an aggregate displacement of less than a 
hundred and thirty thousand tons. The Black Sea Fleet took 
no part in the war, and no attempt seems to have been mide 
to secure its passage through the Dardanelles, which are 
barred by Treaty obligations. That fleet now includes six 
battleships of nearly sixty-six thousand tons aggregate 
displacement, most of which are still of considerable fighting 
value. If they could be made available for general service, 
they would go far towards doubling the strength in battle- 
ships of the Russian ocean-going fleet. 

There are building in the Black Sea two battleships, each 
of nearly thirteen thousand tons, powerfully armed and 
well armoured. At St. Petersburg one battleship of about 
twenty thousand tons is in an early stage of construction, and 
two armoured cruisers, each of nearly eight thousand tons, 
are approaching completion. The contrast is great with the 
conditions of four years ago, when there were seven battle- 
ships and two armoured cruisers building and completing at 
St. Petersburg, and two battleships building in the Black 
Sea. The extreme slowness of the work of construction in 
Russian yards is illustrated by the fact that all these vessels, 
except the twenty-thousand-ton battleship, were authorised 
and in progress in March, 1905. The cost of construction is, 
in these circumstances, also very great. 

This humiliation of the war with Japan has been followed 
by successive programmes of new construction, and attempts 
at the reorganisation and extension of the Russian sbip- 
building industry, in which it has been proposed to enlist 
foreign capital and technical skill. Immediately after the 
war (1906) there were rumours of the approval by the Czar 
of a scheme for a new and powerful fleet, including twelve 
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battleships, fifteen cruisers, forty-six destroyers, eighteen 
torpedo-boats, and ten submarines, the outlay upon which 
would have been enormous and the time occupied consider- 
able, as it was proposed to do all the work in Russia and 
with Russian materials. During the last two years other 
proposals bave been made, but practically nothing has 
yet come of them; and the financial position doubtless 
explains this delay. It may be anticipated, however, 
notwithstanding speeches and writings advocating an 
abandonment of the traditional naval policy due to Peter 
the Great, that it will be maintained and brought into 
practical operation again as soon as the necessary funds 
can be provided. No real success will be achieved, nor can 
economical results be obtained, until there is a complete 
rearrangement of the central organisation of the Russian 
Admiralty, as well as of the ship-yards and factories. The 
system of Committees has been so greatly developed that the 
sense of personal responsibility has been seriously weakened, 
and procedure has become dilatory. Russian naval con- 
structors are not lacking in knowledge or professional ability. 
Russian naval officers have given many proofs of their 
capacity. Russian artisans are good workmen under proper 
guidance, But a defective system of administration over- 
shadows all that is done, and in not a few cases where foreign 
enterprise has responded to official invitations, and established 
or attempted to establish efficient yards and factories for the 
construction and equipment of warships, the final results 
have been most unsatisfactory. Radical reform is necessary 
before a new and efficient fleet can be created, and the naval 
prestige of Russia restored.—I am, Sir, &e.; 
W. H. Waite. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

neni 
THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
(To rae Epiror or ras “ Sprctator.”’] 
Srr,—I perceive that one of your correspondents quotes in 
last week’s issue your comment on Mr. Birrell’s speech, 
“*Men before cattle.” He might as well cry: ‘Men before 
turnips,’ ”—and quotes it as a serious argument. I, too, noted 
that comment, and, regarding your paper as incapable of 
claptrap, came to the conclusion that the Spectator was joking. 
You see, Sir, that the Spectator ought not to joke, as people 
do not expect that of it. And since misunderstanding has 
been caused by your levity, perhaps you will allow me to 
explain. 

Turnips in Ireland will not grow without human assistance, 
and a good deal of it. You cannot, therefore, have turnips 
without men, or before men. Mr. Birrell’s antithesis is also 
misleading, for the choice is not between men and cattle, but 
between prairie and tillage. Prairie means land plus cattle: 
tillage means land plus men,—producing oats, potatoes, turnips, 
and mangolds, &c., and with them maintaining not only 
cattle, but pigs and poultry. Cattle will exploit grass-land 
unaided. Ifyou have a thousand acres of land in a ring-fence, 
with water available, you can put in cattle, and they will reap 
the crop of grass for you day by day carefully and con- 
scientiously, storing it in their bodies; under ideal conditions 
you need human assistance only to sell and buy them. The 
operation is so simple that for an owner of land it has 
great natural attractions. But for his neighbours who want 
to utilise their power of labour the arrangement is not 
satisfactory. We in Ireland do not think that it is 
satisfactory for the community. We think that to protect 
such a monopoly is straining the institution of property. 
I question if even so rigid an economist as the editor of 
the Spectator would justify a landlord who cleared all the 
tillage farmers off his land because be thought he could 
get a higher or a safer rental by letting it as pasture, or 
even by farming it himself as a ranch. The trouble that 
we have in Ireland arises from places where that operation was 
performed on a large scale. 

About fifty years after Free-trade in corn began, landlords 
in Ireland found it difficult to exact as high rents as before. 
Rents were paid badly. On the other hand, the trade in 
cattle was not yet exposed to competition from countries where 
rent did not exist, and it was easy to abandon tillage for 
pasture,—that is, to substitute cattle for men as exploiters of 
the land. The men, therefore, were dismissed. Two brothers 








named Pollock are said to have cleared eleven thousand 
families off a tract about forty miles long in Roscommon and 
Galway. That is where cattle-driving began a couple of years 
ago. There were notable clearances, too, in Tipperary, and 
one of the chief evictors was a Mr. Cowden, whose namesake 
(and representative, I presume) is now edifying the British 
public with pictures of lawlessness in that county. 

But all Irish landlords did not pursue this policy. What 
happened to the others who left their tenants on the soil? In 
1881 the State stepped in, declared that the rent should be 
fixed by a Court, and that the tenant owned a saleable interest 
in his holding. This may have been confiscation, but it was 
justified in the public interest by the late Duke of Devon- 
shire, and I would not swear that the Spectator did not 
approve. Meanwhile the evictor, or the heir of the evictor, 
went scot-free. We claim now that the State shall deal with 
“unoccupied land’’—that is, in nine cases out of ten, land 
from which tenants were removed—in the spirit of the Irish 
Land Acts. 

The difficulty of acquiring this land to enlarge holdings is one 
of money. Broadly speaking, every landlord will sell tenanted 
land for a sum which will bring in something less than his 
nominal rental. This is not a competition rent, but one 
(directly or indirectly) fixed by a Court. The owner of un- 
tenanted land wants to get a price which will give him (a) the 
value of the tenant’s interest which the State has taken 
from other landlords: (b) his full income derived from 
letting at a competition rent. He does not care about 
extra security, because grazing rents are paid in advance. 
The State refuses to apply to him the measure of “confisca- 
tion” applied to the representatives of better landlords, and 
the cattle-drivers attempt to make him feel less secure of 
getting his income. It may be a lawless course, but it is the 
course adopted in answer to the old claim which landlords 
made to rent a tenant on his improvements and to evict him 
at will. 

Thirty years ago men freely defended the right of a land- 
lord to do these things. ' To-day that claim seems preposterous. 
And I make no doubt but that in thirty years people will 
look back in wonder on the time when it was counted lawful 
and expedient for an individual to retain huge tracts of 
good land in prairie for his personal profit, while all around 
were men descended from those tillers of the soil whom his 
predecessor in title had driven off, and who asked to buy this 
land at a price to be fixed by a Court of Law, and to go in 
and bring it once more under the plough, trebling and 
quadrupling its yield of actual wealth. It is true thatina 
good many places the small holder in his turn may try to 
become a grazier; one ruinous consequence of the clearances 
has been to destroy the agricultural habit in such counties as 
Meath. That difficulty must be met when it exists by educa- 
tion; Mr. Butler-Stoney shows you that local authorities are 
already trying to grapple with it. But in the vast majority 
of cases to enlarge small holdings will improve farming, and 
experience can be cited.—I am, Sir, &c., 

STEPHEN Gwynn. 

[Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s letter begs the question in every 
line. He talks of “ prairie ” against “tillage ” in order to create 
prejudice. In reality it is merely a case of one form of rural’ 
industry against another, of pastoral industry against tillage 
industry. The true test is the interest of Ireland, and that 
test approves the pastoral development. The economic forces 
are working in favour of cattle-raising. Mr. Gwynn wishes 
not only to use the power of the State to favour tillage, but is 
also prepared to let loose the forces of disorder, in their most 
odious form of mob-violence, to beat down the working of 
the laws of supply and demand. We hold that if he has his 
way he will destroy the most flourishing Irish industry in 
existence, and encourage public disorder, always Ireland's 
worst enemy. His confident assertion that his policy will 
quadruple the yield of the land in actual wealth is no doubt 
made in good faith, but it is the purest moonshine. It is the 
kind of talk we hear from the Protectionists who lament that 
so much English land bas passed from tillage to pasture, and 
who tell us in bombastic perorations that if we could only 
keep out the wheat of the foreigner, England would once more 
be a fertile and a smiling land, filled with happy labourers 
and prosperous farmers. We are not surprised at Mr. Gwynn 
using the arguments of Protection in its extremist form, for 
uo doubt he, like the bulk of the Nationalist Party, hates 
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Free-trade. It is; however, strange to find men like Mr 
Birrell and his colleagues in the Cabinet, who at any rate 
profess Free-trade, supporting the policy of destroying the 


cattle industry in order to increase the prosperity of Ireland 


We were in favour of the Act of 1881, and we are in favour of 
turning Irish tenants into owning occupiers by a reasonable 
use of Government credit; but as we happen to be Free- 
traders, we are not in favour of protecting tillage by law and 


disorder mixed.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To tae Epiror oF tur “ Serectator.”] 


Srr,—A paragraph from Mr. William O'Brien's paper, the 
Irish People, is reproduced in a letter in last week's Spectator 
charging the Estates Commissioners with scandalous conduct 
in their distribution of untenanted lands in Co. Limerick, and 
It is hardly fair to 
a great public Department to give prominence to such charges 
So long as 
these accusations are confined to the obscure columns of a 
partisan paper little heed need be paid to them, but it is 
otherwise when they appear in a powerful and widely read 
As regards Style Park, it 
would appear from inquiry that no action has so far been 
taken by the Commissioners, as is asserted; and as regards 
the De Salis estate, the Commissioners apparently have ample 
reasons for making the arrangement in question, thereby 
getting possession of some land badly needed—owing to its 
position—in exchange for other land not suitable for their 
The Commissioners cannot mix themselves up 
in partisan squabbles between contending factions in Ireland, 
and consequently are from time to time attacked with the 
usual display of feeling, sometimes by the adherents of Mr. 
William O'Brien, sometimes by Mr. Ginnell, sometimes by 
Mr. Farrell, sometimes by Mr. William Moore, and so on. 
In England and 
among the readers of the Spectator, who cannot be expected 
I have consider- 
able acquaintance with the way in which the Estates 
Commissioners do their work, and having regard to the 


with baving forfeited public confidence. 


without some inquiry as to their justification. 


journal such as the Spectator. 


purposes. 


In Ireland this does not much matter. 


to discount these criticisms, it is different. 


extraordinarily difficult and controversial questions with 
which they have to deal, and the responsibility which is 
imposed on them, I think it only fair that some attempt 
should be made to investigate charges that are blindly 
launched against them, as against every other Government 
Department in Ireland, by both sides in politics indis- 
criminately.—I am, Sir, &c., ANOTHER OBSERVER. 





PRAGMATISM AND RELIGION. 
(To THe EpIToR oF THe “ SPEcTaToOR.”] 
S1r,—Will you allow me, as one who has taken some part in 
the interpretation and defence of pragmatism, to add a few 
remarks to the article which appears under the above title in 
your issue of the 9th inst. ? 

Both Professor James and Dr. Schiller insist, in more places 
than one, that pragmatism is not a metaphysics, but a theory 
of knowledge,—a new “epistemological method.” Professor 
James quotes with evident approval a passage from the 
principal representative of pragmatism in Italy, according to 
whieh pragmatism 
“lies in the midst of our theories like a corridor in a hotel. 
Innumerable chambers open out of it. Im one you may find a 


a 
form very convenient handles for the purposes of discussign, 
But unless it is made absolutely clear what views are 
by them, they may lead to the most inextricable Confusion, 
as may be witnessed at present in Germany, where Haeckel, the 
great scientist, by his clumsy interference with Philosophiea} 
problems of which he has no idea has caused the term “ monign” 
to be used as covering nearly all philosophical views under 
the sun, so that it seems almost hopeless to set thing 
right again. And, indeed, things are beginning to be nearly 
as bad with regard to “pragmatism” in England. For jt 
seems to me that by far the greater part of those who use that 
word think of theism and indeterminism,—+.e., of metaphysical 
questions rather than of a theory of knowledge. I would 
venture to urge all representatives of pragmatism, in their 
own interests, to make it impossible for any doubt to remain 
that not only a theist, but also a pantheist, and even ay 
atheist, can be at the same time a pragmatist. 

As the author of your article incidentally mentions, Dr, 
Schiller calls the metaphysical belief to which he has attained 
by means of the pragmatistic method, “humanism.” No 
doubt he will agree that his theism and indeterminism belong 
to the domain of the latter rather than to that of pragmatism, 
Now Professor James is in substantial agreement with Dr, 
Schiller in regard to theism and indeterminism ; but would he 
be ready to apply the term “ humanism ” to the whole of his 
own metaphysical beliefs? Here evidently the question 
arises: In how narrow or how wide a sense is the term 
“humanism ” to be understood? Dr. Schiller bases it on his 
principle that man is to be looked upon as the key to the com- 
prehension of the whole universe. But if all philosophies 
which start from this principle are to be eovered by that term, 
it must include some views widely differing from those of 
Professor James and Dr. Schiller,—e.g., the late Friedrich 
Paulsen’s deterministic pantheism. For Paulsen certainly 
looked upon man as the key to the comprehension of the 
universe, insisting as he did that man is the only part of 
the universe which is known to us not only as “appearance” 
(a body), but also as “reality” (mental life), and that we 
must base our theory of the universe on this insight. 

To give another example of the bewildering variety of views 
which are possible on a pragmatistic basis, I may state that, 
while I do not agree with the general theological views of the 
two pragmatists referred to, I adhere to those particular views 
of theirs (if they really are their views) which are attacked 
by the writer of your article, and while I cannot share the 
latter’s standpoint, I emphatically agree with his estimate of 
Haeckel’s “ Riddle of the Universe.” 

Perhaps I may refer those of your readers who are able 
to read German to my article on “ Pragmatism” published 
last July in the Internationale Wochenschrift (Nos. 29-31), 
and more especially to my article on “Pragmatism and 
Kant” to be published next month in the forthcoming 
number of the Kantstudien, in which I treat of pragmatism 
as I conceive it,—7.e., strictly within the limits of epistemology. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Turopor Lorenz, Ph.D. 

Fir Cottage, Ightham, Kent. 


[To rue Eprror or tae “Spercrator.”] 
Srr,—Your readers must be grateful for the able and interest- 
ing article on “Pragmatism and Religion” which was con- 





man writing an atheistic volume; in the next some one on his | 
knees praying for faith and strength; in a third a chemist | 


investigating a body’s properties. In a fourth a system of 
idealistic metaphysics is being excogitated; in a fifth the 
impossibility of metaphysics is being shown.” 

In other words, a vast variety of metaphysical (including 
theological) views are possible on the basis of a pragmatistic 
theory of knowledge no less than on the basis of a rationalistic 
or of az empiricistic theory of knowledge. The author of the 
article in the Spectator, however, would seem to look upon 
Professor James’s and Dr. Schiller’s theological views as 
forming part of “pragmatism” as such. Nor could he, and 
many others who do the same, fairly be blamed, I think. For 


however unmistakable the sense of passages like that quoted | 


above may be, the space and energy devoted to the defence of 
theism and indeterminism against pantheism and determinism 
furnish ample excuse for such a misunderstanding on the part 
of readers not accustomed to pay particular attention to 
terminological distinctions of this kind. Words in “ism” 








tributed to your last issue, as the subject is being discussed in 
so many circles at the present time. It seems to me, however, 
necessary to be stated that whilst pragmatism as a philosophical 
method is in a sense favourable to religion, as a system of 
metaphysics it appears to be wholly inadequate, at any rate 
when taken by itself. That certain hypotheses are found to 
“ work "—i.e., to minister to the practical uses of life—may be 
an important step towards the attainment of truth and reality, 
and in that degree possessed of value in times of doubt, recon- 
struction, and transition. But no man can permanently rest 
in such a position, for ultimate questions will force themselves 
upon the mind and press for solution. Granted that a bypo- 
thesis will contribute to the uses of life, we shall require to 
know what that life is, what is its meaning and end; is life in 
this world, or life with all its issues in the world to come, life 
in its fullness and completeness, and viewed under the light of 
eternity, the end to be realised? If the perfection of life be 
adopted as the ideal, the whole of the idealistic construction is 
dragged in, and metaphysical investigation has to begin again. 
Further, if the highest ideals are found to “work,” the 
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nestion arises, What makes them work? That is not an 
pe which is not superior to, and more real than, the man 
with all his actual mental processes and attainments. If we 
1 that there is a reality, both within and beyond 
eurselves, that is capable of raising us above ourselves, 
independently of our having found it to work, the ideal is no 
jdeal for us. It is like a man trying to lift himself into the 
air by his waistband. Supposing that, according to the 
pragmatic theory, he tries and finds that he can lift himself, 
he will not be satisfied with the explanation of his success that 
the effort itself “ worked” without some support from above. 
He will want to know that there is a star before he can hiteh 
his waggon to it; and if he finds by experiment that there is, 
you can never persuade him that his own act made the star ? 
Those of my acquaintance who have embraced pragmatism are 
thankful for its help, but in almost all cases, I notice, they 
very properly employ it as a useful method for a temporary 
purpose, during the suspension of philosophical belief, or 
almost unconsciously adapt it to some philosophical creed 
which they bave already embraced.—lI am, Sir, &c., 

The Manse, Chase Side, Enfield. J. G. JAMEs. 
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OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
[To tae Epitor oF Tae “Spectator.” 
Srz,—Our local charities were brought under the control of 
ene body of trustees by a scheme of the Charity Commis- 
sioners in 1868. The present income is £2,250, and the 
number of recipients ninety-five,—thirty-two men and sixty- 
three women. The trustees possess three groups of old 
almsbouses containing eleven houses for men and fourteen for 
women. The men receive a pension of 7s. and one hundred- 
weight of coals per week, gas, water, bedding, clothing, and 
medical attendance and nursing. The women receive 6s. and 
the same other benefits. With the remainder of the income 
the trustees pay 12s. per week to ten outdoor pensioners, and 
to sixty pensioners sums varying in amount from 6s. to 8s. We 
are considering what effect old-age pensions will bave on our 
scheme. The Old-Age Pensions Committee have valued the 
benefits received by the men in the almshouses at 12s., and have 
granted to those over seventy—and nearly all are over seventy 
—a pension of Is., and to the wife of one man the full 5s. 
We find that a majority of the men who apply for our 
pensions owe the poverty of their old age to intemperance, 
and that when money is plentiful several of the almsmen 
return to their intemperate habits. Increased pensions are 
not, therefore, desirable. The applications for out-pensions 
are much more numerous than for almshouses. In a very 
large number of cases the applicant is a parent living with a 
child and desiring a small sum for personal expenses. For 
this purpose an old-age pension of 5s. in addition to our 
pension of 6s, seems unnecessarily large. The average age 
for the past twenty years of our out-pensioners at the time 
of their appointment was seventy-four years. In the future 
we shall probably give a larger number of pensions to 
applicants under seventy; but unless there is an increase 
of poverty at an early age, it is difficult to see how our 
funds are to be employed for the benefit of the poor. A 
higher standard of living will no doubt be established amongst 
the poor and the class immediately above, and if it is estab- 
lished on lines of temperance and moderation it will be good. 
I may mention another effect of giving pensions. Two years 
ago an old man applied to us, stating he could no longer 
work owing to an accident which had resulted in a loss of 
sight. We ascertained that he had been insured, and was in 
receipt of an allowance of 11s. per week, and so declined his 
application. Last month he again came before us, stating he 
had commuted his allowance for a sum of £100, had spent the 
money, and was to receive an old-age pension, but would have 
no other income. We did not give him a pension.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A Trusree ror Twenty YEARS. 
Lancaster. 





THE SNOWSTORM AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 
(To tae Epitor or tar “Srsctator.”} 
Srr,—Now that the snowstorm is gone, I would crave the 
hospitality of your columns to offer seme remarks inspired by 
no prejudice or party spirit on the nature of the unemployed 
whose existence and occasional violence were recently brought 








parts. In bringing forward a subject already so outworn I 
shall confine myself to a particulary, but by no means an 
insignificant, class of unemployed. I mean the local shirkers. 
To show them in their true light we may turn to the recent 
Report of the Aberdeen Cleansing Department. A Report 
more clear and trenchant in its criticism it would be impossible 
to imagine :— 

“In regard to the hired men,” says the Superintendent of the 
Department, “I have to state that I had them in squads of 20 
and 25, under the charge of one of our own staéf, and although 
there was a great number of willing and able workers amongst 
them I had great difficulty with a certain proportion in getting 
them to attend work. They took every opportunity when they 
thought they were not being observed by the man in charge of 
shirking their work. In fact, some left their work for hours on 
end, coming back and going to their squad under the mistaken 
impression that their action was unobserved; but at pay time 
their false impression was removed when they were paid for the 
few hours they worked instead of for the whole day as they 
expected, and there were, occasionally, some lively scenes.” 

This state of matters was not exceptional. On inquiry, I 
find that it was common in the other large cities of Scotland. 
The railways were especially troubled with this class. A large 
band of workmen was offered 44d. an hour with food, &c., 
during the day, but declined, shouting ont: “ White slavery!” 
These unemployed loafers seem to be ubiquitous in society. 
The shamming face and shambling gait of the rogues are 
well known to ratepayers. Familiarity, alas! has bred, not 
contempt, but an easygoing tolerance, and in many cases a 
false sense of philanthropy. The Report classifies the devices 
of shirkers under three heads: (1) they dawdle to their 
utmost; (2) they leave their work, and then steal back, 
claiming a full day’s wage; (3) they also find fault with those 
“willing and able workers” who work steadily from beginning 
toend. “It was generally tie shirker that annoyed and tried te 
spoil these who were willing to work by finding fault with them 
for working too bard and getting the snow tooquickly removed." 
It is this loafing class, as every one knows, that is the canker 
in the unemployed. It is like the tiny egg which the 
ichneumon lays in the grub of another fly, which develops 
with the development of its host, and finally is fated to bring 
dire destruction. The loafers by their tactics added heavily 
to the expense incurred by municipalities and railways. It is 
obvious that the shirker’s right to work is nothing more than 
the right to rob the community. His right to work, in other 
words, is a right not to work. Hard work being an abomina- 
tion to him, he prefers the obstreperous fray in which he can 
pose as the champion of the victims of our terribly unjust 
system of industry! It may be said that this note is perhaps 
too prejudiced in favour of the opponents of unemployment. 
As an economist who has for the last few years evinced a 
warm interest in labour economics, I may be allowed to deny 
this. I quite see the case for the unemployed, but I think 
that we do not give sufficient preference to the willing 
workers, and are not quick enough in making short work 
of these hordes of shirkers. Moreover, at present there is 
too much stress laid on rights,—the right to work, the right 
to a subsistence wage, the right to vote, &c. I hear every one 
shouting for rights, but none advocating duties. Should not 
the shirker talk less of “circumstances” and think more 
about moral responsibility >—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. Frypiay-SHreras. 
King’s College, Aberdeen University. 





FAMINE RELIEF IN INDIA. 
(To rue Eprror or tur “Srecraror.”] 

Str,—In your article on “The Problem of the Hour” in the 
issue of October 17th, 1908, you say that the Government of 
India, in organising famine relief works, “is only acting on an 
inheritance received from the autocratic native Governments 
which preceded it.” In India we have been accustomed to 
contrast the humanity of British with the apathy of native 
rule in this respect, and to point to our Government's policy 
of famine relief as one of the most convincing proofs of 
the benefit conferred upon India by our country. No 
doubt there were spasmodic efforts of the same kind 
under native rule, but history gives us lurid pictures 
of the terrible havoc which famine wrought in the 
old days before the establishment of British power. 
It is said that in Surat in 1630-31 the dead were left te 
decay on the roads, the survivors being too few to bury 
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or burn them. Cities used to be depopulated, and large tracts 
of country reverted to jungle for lack of men to hold the 
ploughs and of cattle to draw them. In Bengal in 1770 the 
failure of a single harvest following a year of scarcity swept 
away ten million people in nine months. Records of an early 
date, left by Buddhist pilgrims, describe the sufferings of the 
famine-stricken as being so intense that parents devoured 
their children. It is also true that under the East India 
Company indiscriminate charity, on the native model, was 
occasionally practised; but it seems clear that the modern 
view of the responsibility of the State for the relief of 
suffering was not reached till the Government of India was 
transferred to the Crown. Even then it took definite shape 
very gradually. In 1868 the late Sir William Muir, as 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, issued 
an order “that every district officer would be held personally 
responsible that no deaths occurred from starvation which 
could have been avoided by any exertion or arrangement on 
his part or that of his subordinates,” and in 1877 the Secretary 
of State gave final shape to the scheme of public relief, 
declaring that while the saving of life was paramount to all 
other considerations, it was necessary in India, as at home, to 
take precautions against indolence and imposition. Three 
Famine Commissions, in 1880, 1898, and 1901, have successively 
endorsed this view, insisting upon the reservation of doles 
for the infirm and the employment of the able-bodied 
upon public works of a permanently useful kind. Even 
now, in famine times, the initiative in relief measures in 
native States is usually taken by the British Gov-rnment, 
which lends the services of its officers and money as well. 
Still, the emigration from native into British territory is a 
marked feature of every famine, and the highest mortality is 
always in the native States. During the decade previous to 
1901 the decrease of population in Baroda was over nineteen 
per cent., over eighteen per cent. in the native States of 
Rajputana, over sixteen per cent. in the Central India Agency, 
and over fourteen per cent. in the Bombay States. There was 
no devastation equal to this in any part of British India. If 
British territory alone is included, the increase of population 
for the decade was 48 per cent. The inclusion of native 
States reduced it to 2°4 per cent.—I am, Sir, c., 
Chakai, Bengal. James M. Macrpuatt, M.D. 





FAITH AND ARITHMETIC. 
(To tue Eprror or tux “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—-I observe that the terrible catastrophe in Sicily bas 
been frequently described as a severe trial to faith. There is 
perbaps no more striking proof of the power of numbers to 
dazzle and bewilder. We read of one man being burnt to 
death, or swept from the deck of a vessel, or crushed by 
falling masonry, with comparative equanimity; of ten, and 
we are startled; of a thousand, and we are shocked and 
scandalised; of a hundred thousand, and we question the 
justice or the mercy of God. But though the looker-on is 
overwhelmed at the sight of a disaster of this magnitude, each 
one of those hundred thousand victims has endured his own 
portion of agony and loss, and no more; the man who has lost 
wife and children and home is not more awfully bereaved 
because his neighbour shares that bitter cup. We suffer and 
die each day in multitudes. A sudden catastrophe tears the 
veil for an instant which screens the fact, and we see men 
enduring simultaneously and visibly what all the world over 
they endure isolated and unseen every day. Divine love can 
no more ordain that one man shall suffer the anguish of death 
or bereavement aimlessly or wantonly than that a million 
should so suffer. Why should we who believe that God is 
“at least as good as the best of us”—I think it is Father 
Tyrrell’s phrase—waver in our conviction on account of any 
arithmetical process P—I am, Sir, &c., H. C. M. 
Inme Regis. 





THE EARTHQUAKE. 
[To tue Eprtor or tae “ Spectator.” 
Srr,—Do not the accounts of the ebb and flow of the great 
earthquake waves in the Straits of Messina contain a strong 
resemblance to Homer's account of Charybdis (see Odyssey, 
XII., 237-242, Butcher and Lang’s translation)? One is led 
to the conclusion that some Greek mariners, like our own, were 


a 
on the same line as the last two visitations, and that Homer’, 
description is derived from their reports or traditions,—] ay 
Sir, &c., 0. 





FRIENDLY SOCIETIES AND TAXATION OF LAND 
VALUES. 
[To Tae Eprror or tae “Spxecrator.”] 

Srr,—A Report issued last week by the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies shows that the number of members of Friendly 
Societies is 14,606,869, and their funds amount to £52,960,807, 
In view of the recent utterances of the Liberal Party with 
reference to taxation of land values, it behoves all members of 
these Friendly Societies to oppose the measure, as it will mean 
taxing thrift, seeing that a large portion of their funds ig 
invested in land.—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. Lock, 





SCHOUOL-BOOKS AND POLITICS. 
[To rae Epiror or Tue “ Seecraror.”’ | 

Sir,—It is a common device when unwelcome arguments are 
strong or facts inconvenient to assume a jocular attitude, 
“Schoolmaster’s” jocularity (Spectator, January 9th) has not 
convinced me that it is wise to attempt to make a boy of 
eleven years understand what an “attribute of the subject” ig 
or to drive the “ duplicate ratio of the homologous sides ” into 
his head. Neither has his pluyful treatment of the subject 
convinced me that geometry-books with wholly different 
arrangements of propositions will assist the classes of a school 
to acquire a helpful idea of the dependence of one proved 
relationship of lines or spaces on another. I believe in boys 
being encouraged to wrestle with difficulties manfully, but I 
do not believe in creating difficulties for them by the employ. 
ment of needlessly abstruse terms. Let these come when the 
mind has grown. Lastly, “Schoolmaster’s” banter is no 
reply to the charge I made that certain school-books, chiefly 
geography-books, are being used for the purpose of party 
propaganda. To put into a geography text-book a chapter 
whose sole purpose is to prove that the British dominions 
“could be, and ought to be, a self-supporting Empire, 
practically independent of the rest of the world, for every- 
thing which each separate part of the Empire needs can be 
supplied by the rest,” is to turn the school into a caucus 
agency, commissioned to do the work of Tariff Reform “ Con- 
federates.” This, in my opinion, is teaching boys, not bow to 
defend, but how to destroy the Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., 
PakENT. 





THE MEANING OF “RADICAL SOCIALISTE.” 
[To rae Eprror or tue “ Spectaror."’| 
Srr,—Much confusion has been caused in the minds of 
English newspaper-readers, in regard to the recent Senatorial 
elections in France, by the unaccountable habit Paris corre- 
spondents have of translating radical socialiste as “ Radical 
Socialist.” Thus the bewildered reader is told that the 
elections have resulted in a triumph for M. Clemenceau, whose 
chief claim to the support of moderate men in France has 
been his campaign against the United Socialist Party and its 
allies, the anti-militarists and the revolutionary Trade- 
Unions ; but he is also informed that the “ Radical Socialists” 
have carried an overwhelming majority of seats. Naturally, 
he is puzzled to reconcile these statements, “ Radical 
Socialists” in English meaning a Radical section of the 
Socialist Party. The fairly obvious fact, however, is that 
socialiste is the adjective and radical the noun, the correct 
translation being “Socialistic Radicals.” Perbaps “ social- 
reforming Radicals” would be the description that would 
please most the radicaux socialistes, who form one of the 
strongest groupsin the French Parliament. They are opposed 
to Collectivism, although a considerable section of them wish 
to work with the United Socialists (the “ Unifiés”’) for the 
purpose of obtaining an Income-tax, old-age pensions, and 
other objects inscribed on their programme.—I am, Sir, &c., 
N. NEWALL. 
18 St. Mark's Crescent, Regent's Park, N.W. 





THE HEAD-MASTER OF ETON AND THE 
GERMAN SCHOOLBOY. 
{To THe EpiroR OF THR “Spexcraronr.”] 
S1r,—One of the horrors of exile is the inability to send a 





passing through the straits when a great earthquake occurred 


letter to the papers in time, and modern memory is very 
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A German Professor recently criticised severely the 
ich our Board-scholars recited English poetry. 
hed, and did not suggest international com- 
al Why is Mr. Gustav Hein (Spectator, Decem- 
—— itive? O Id expect a German 
ber Sth, 1908) so sensitive = ne wou Pp 
scboolboy to be better taught, more studious, and less 
inclined to waste energy In games than an English school- 
boy. Surely there is no harm in saying that he is less 
skittish on the way to school. I have recently tried to 
find a German boy’s paper corresponding to the Boy’s Own 
Paper, and a friend sent me Der gute Kamerad. This 
contains no stories of adventure or of schoolboy pranks, 
such as ave dear to the heart of the private-school boy. The 
reading is more serious, and the stories have a purpose, and 
an Imperial purpose, which is rubbed in unblushingly. The 
English schoolboy will not swallow literature which is not 
written by the boy for the boy. In short, he is less serious. 
This may not be without disadvantage. 

Does Mr. Hein pretend that you are promoted from Unter- 
to Obersekunda without examination? There is an admirable 
novel, “Semper der Jiingling,” by Otto Ernst, which all 
Germany is reading. In this book there is ample justification 
for Canon Lyttelton’s remark about the “ one-year certificate.” 
extract from chap. 41, p. 309 :— 

“T have a fellow in the Untersekunda, a fine bumpkin, remark- 

ably gifted in mathematics and science, with unusual aptitude 
for technical work. Whatever he takes up is successful, and 
besides he is exceedingly musical. But he is at war with all 
foreign languages. This is now the second year that he has been 
in my class, and if his foreign languages become no better, and of 
that I have no hope, then at Easter he will be there still and 
without the one-year certificate. I think it very possible that 
after seven years of anguish and toil he will shoot himself.” 
In the result this boy finds himself, “for the second time, 
hopeless in front of this examination”; the master secretly 
lets the boy see the papers, the fraud is discovered, and the 
master commits suicide. The masters in this book ridicule 
the State for making the one-year certificate the ideal of 
education,—for greasing the valves of the mind with a military 
remission. “ For this certificate they [the scholars] must now 
all strive without discrimination. Those who have money 
therefore naturally, and all who wish to better themselves in 
life, must pass this famous Abiturium.” In the above story 
the suicide strikes an English reader as somewhat unnatural. 
In Germany there are (according to the official returns) quite 
un appreciable, and indeed an alarming, percentage of school- 
boys who commit suicide. All this tends to prove the greater 
seriousness of the German boy. 

Now here we have a boy who fulfils Mr. Hein’s conditions, 
since he is six years at a secondary school; but he does not, as 
Mr. Hein misleadingly wishes us to infer, ipso facto receive a 
one-year certificate. On the contrary, he fails in his examina- 
tion, and so spends a seventh year in the Untersekunda. Then 
he passes the examination by cheating, and secures the 
coveted certificate. Mr. Hein’s explanation must be of the 
nature of special pleading. How can he pretend there is no 
examination? Life will not be much worth living if all men, 
at all times, and in all places, must speak with the reserve of 
diplomacy. Certainly the German Professors do not trouble 
to bridle their tongues.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Virden, Manitoba, Canada, 
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T. STEAD AND THE ALLEGED SPIRIT 
PHOTOGRAPH OF PIET BOTHA. 
[To Tue Epiror or THe “ Srecrator.”’] 

Siz,—In reply to the question asked by your reviewer in last 
week's Spectator (p. 63), I may say that the portrait of Piet 
Botha is no mere shadowy figure. The features are clearly 
marked, and the portrait was recognised at once by Mr. 
Wessels, to whom it was shown by chance, as a relative of 
his, and by Mr. Poultney, who as Commissary-General of the 
forces of the Orange Free State during the war was personally 
acquainted with Piet Botha. The only other suggestion that 
has been made to account for the appearance of his portrait 
on the background of my photograph was that the photographer 
may in some way have secured a photograph of Piet Botha, 
and have faked the photograph. The answer to that is that 
I have been trying to get a photograph of Piet Botha in 
London ever since, and have totally failed. At the time the 
photograph was taken I did not know of any one in London 
who knew that there ever had been a Piet Botha. The name 


MR. W. 





was given to the photographer in reply to an unexpected 
question from myself as to whether or not he could obtain an 
answer to a question from the being who was visible to him, 
although invisible to me. I have had scores of sittings with 
the same photographer, and I do not remember on any 
previous occasion having asked him to obtain an answer 
from the invisible form which he alleged to be present. If I 
had not asked the question, I should never have heard the 
name; nor, in all probability, would it ever have been shown 
for identification to the Boer delegates when they were in this 
country.—I am, Sir, &c., W. T. Sreap. 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 





ST. PATRICK. 
[To tue Epiron of THe “ Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—In your kindly notice in the Spectator of November 2ist, 
1908, of my little book, “ Stories of the Irish Saints,” you ask: 
“ Was Patrick the son of a ‘Christian clergyman’? He wasa 
decurio or Town Councillor.” The answer is that he was both. 
Patrick himself tells us that his father’s name was Calpornius, 
a deacon, and his grandfather was a priest. The family 
belonged to the Roman “ garrison,” and there is an interesting 
parallel in modern conditions to-day, where missionaries not 
unfrequently serve in similar capacities. I have myself, as it 
happens, though a presbyter, served for some years as 
decurio on the municipality of an Indian country town.- 
I am, Sir, &c., J. S. Srevenson. 
Irish Mission House, Rajkot, India, 





THE LYNCHING OF A GREEK IN 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 
[To Tux Epiror or tur “ Specrator.”’] 

Sir,—I, too, have lived the best part of my life in Turkey, 
but I cannot agree with the conclusion of your corre- 
spondent “Interior Resident” (Spectator, December 5th, 
1908) that the Turk is more bigoted from a religious 
point of view than the rest of the inhabitants of Asia 
Minor. It is extremely difficult to determine what 
urges the Turk, as distinct from the Kurd or Circassian, 
to commit acts which savour of barbarity, but in any 
case the cause is not religious fanaticism. As a nation the 
Turk has all through his history shown himself singularly 
tolerant of other creeds, and Jew or Gentile has been allowed 
to practise his rites without let or hindrance. Greeks often un- 
wittingly let slip in the course of conversation the expression 
jets of Xpiorcavoi referring to themselves—i.e., those of the 
Orthodox faith—but it would be wrong to infer on that 
account that they are bigoted, though this expression not only 
sounds strange to the listener, but produces the uncomfortable 
feeling of being considered without the pale. Similarly I 
would not care to stigmatise the Greeks as fanatical because 
in the late troubles in Samos some seventeen unarmed Turkish 
soldiers were wantonly butchered. I have always felt that 
the Turk’s contempt for the Christian as a man is at the 
bottom of his brutality when his passions are raised to fever- 
heat, and it must be remembered by those who judge the 
Turk that his contact with the Christian population while he 
was conquering the Empire that is now his gave him ample 
reason to look down on the peoples then in possession of the 
land, who were incontestably his inferiors from almost every 
point of view; and the Turkish peasant has still reason for his 
contempt, for even he dimly realises the ignoble way in which 
Europe has plundered his country while pretending to confer 
benefits.—I am, Sir, &c., R. J. WHITTALL. 

Smyrna, 





THE RUSSIAN PARLIAMENT, 
[To rue Epiror or “ Seecraror,” J 
S1r,—In the last issue of the Spectator, after quoting certain facts 
from my article which appeared in the last number of the English 
Review, you say: “According to the writer, M. Stolypin is entirely 
at the mercy of the Union of Russian Men, and merely seeks to 


THE 


quote with all reserve.” Allow me, Sir, to state that these words 
are not an exact résumé of that part of my article concerning 
Stolypin. I did not go so far as to state that Stolypin is at the 
mercy of the Union of Russian Men. These are my exact words :— 

“Tt is not from want of clear sight that Stolypine is thrusting 
the country towards final ruin. He actually prepared some Bills 
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guaranteeing some limited kinds of civic liberty. But the Union 
of Russian Men complained of these to the Tsar, and Stolypine, 
to preserve his post, was forced to cast them aside and to replace 
them by Bills of an entirely reactionary character. He also 
worked out a project for ameliorating the condition of the Jews. 
But the Tsar, influenced by the Union of Russian Men, is a bitter 
enemy of the Jews; and Stolypine, again to save his post, was 
forced to abandon this project also, and to issue new restrictions. 
In the second Duma, Stolypine, in his Ministerial Declaration, 
developed a programme, though a very moderate one, of reform. 
In the third Duma he poses already as an autocratic Bureaucrat 
7a@r excellence, with a programme entirely borrowed from the 
columns of the Black Hundred newspapers. Under other circum- 
stances Stolypine.might have proved a statesman of prominence. 
In his present condition, surrounded by the intrigues of the Union 
of Russian Men, Stolypine has been reduced to the one and only 
task, for which, after all, he cares more than for any other: that 
of preserving his Premiership. This he can accomplish only by 
pleasing the Tsar. And he can please the Tsar in one way only: 
by showing himself as implacable an enemy of the constitutional 
movement as the maddest fanatic in the ranks of the Union of 
Russian Men. Every other man in his place would inevitably be 
forced to the same course of action, unless he could reconcile 
himself to resignation. And Stolypine does not want to resign.” 


I desired by these words to impress upon my readers that, 
thanks to the influence of the Union of Russian Men upon the 
Czar, and in order to preserve his Premiership, Stolypin is reduced 
now to a reactionary policy, in entire accordance with the pro- 
gramme of that Union. The facts in support of these statements 
are taken from the full reports of the Sessions of the three 
successive Dumas, and can easily be verified.—I am, Sir, c., 

D. S$. 

[Our reviewer appears to us to have fairly and accurately 
summarised the passage given above. Since, however, “D. 8S.” 
feels that he has been misrepresented, we find room for his letter.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
wiew is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


“EX PARTE” PORTRAITS. 


[“* Pictures like these, dear Madam ! to design 
Asks no firm hand and no unerring line ; 
Some wand'ring touches, some reflected light, 
Some flying stroke, alone can hit ’em right : 
For how should equal colours do the knack ? 
Chameleons who can paint in white and black?” 
—Port.] 


No. L—Mr. Lioyp GrorGs. 


Maevyetic mortal, in whose veins, 
Commingling with the stolid British, 
There flow remote exotic strains 
Quicksilverish and skittish ; 


Though you are dowered with wit and charm, 
And, in equivocal positions, 
Have often managed to disarm 
Conservative suspicions ; 


Though you displayed a heart of bronze, 
A courage equal to St. George's, 
When, faced by frantic Amazons, 
You quelled their awful orgies ; 


Yet must we marvel at the fate 
That lifts a humble Welsh attorney 
To be a ruler of our State 
While midway on life's journey. 


Valour you have; your bitterest foe 
Cannot deny you its possession : 
Would that you oftener could show 

Its better part—discretion. 


Now rising to a lofty plane, 
Now unrestrainedly hubristic ; 
By turns impassioned and inane, 
Half mountebank, half mystic; 





| 
Almost a statesman—out of Wales: 
When down to Cambria you canter, 
You generally quit the rails 
And play the common ranter. 


And as the Cambrians gather round, 
Applauding you in frenzied fashion, 
The voice of sober sense is drowned 
In shrieks of party passion. 


Sobered by office, for a while 
You laboured to avert disasters, 
And bravely strove to reconcile 
The claims of men and masters, 


Till staid officials, nursed on fact, 
Who thought you feckless, feather-witted, 
Your diplomatic skill, your tact, 
Reluctantly admitted. 


O surely ’twas a fate malign 
That, shifting you to the Exchequer, 
Made you a peaceful réle resign 
For that of credit-wrecker. 


O furtive Taffy, fiscal x, 
Are you a genuine Free-trader 
Whose heresies good Harold vex-— 
Self-styled a hen-roost raider ? 


Where are you tending to, what goal ? 
Do you expect, by preaching plunder, 
The Liberal Party to control, 
Or rend its ranks asunder ? 


I cannot say, but time alone 
Will tell, and soon, for as I judge it, 
Your hand must finally be shown 


When you bring in your Budget. 
Cc. L. G. 








ART. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY AT THE NEW 
GALLERY. 

Corot said that his success depended upon his power of 
finishing a picture in the same spirit as he began it. All painters 
are aware of the truth of this saying, for they are familiar with 
the fact that many brilliant sketches are spoilt if they are 
worked on a second time. From this many argue that it is 
better policy to leave a work unfinished than to bury the nervous 
and living first impression under a heap of added facts which 
some people cull finish. If the painter is only strong enough 
to carry his painting as far as the first stage, and is unable 
to reach that true completion which enbances rather than 
obscures the original impulse, he will be wise to pause. It isa 
thousand times better to have a fine suggestion than a dull 
and wearisome thing in which all joy and life have been killed 
by the heavy-handed artificer who has been unable to keep 
the flame of the first impulse alight. The case is somewbat 
different when we find artists conscious of the difficulties 
arising on the one hand from over-elaboration, and on the 
other from the absence of that force which only a fully worked- 
out picture can possess. There is often a temptation to evade 
the difficulties by constructing a work with every artifice and 
device, and by elaborating drawing, colour, and composition 
with infinite care. Yet at the same time the artist tries to 
keep an external resemblance to the careiess freedom of a 
sketch. ‘There is a great deal of work which seems to have 
been built up upon this principle in the Exhibition of the 
International Society. Its members appear to be seeking for 
a free and untrammelled means of expression, but too often 
the only result is a consciously and carefully constructed 
piece of unfinished work. The want of finish is only apparent, 
for every bappy accident and every impromptu has been 
thought out and sedulously painted. This is the key to a 
large amount of the work, both landscape and figure, now at 
the New Gallery. 

An instance of this style as applied to portraiture is to be 
seen in Mr. Nicholson's The Earl of Plymouth and Family 
(No. 156). The ease ani lightness of execution we feel 
to be a make-believe, for everywhere there are sigus of the 
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a 
most careful study, and the assumed qualities of a sketch 


not justified by any gain of life or movement in the 
picture. The figure on the right is an effective piece of 
painting when seen separately, but the other figures are 
without life, and seem merely to occupy spaces in the picture 
for reasons of composition; there is nothing inevitable about 
them. M. Cotet’s peculiar technique appears to have been 
arrived at with a view to giving the impression of the 
character of a scene with the least amount of apparent 
elaboration. He has certainly succeeded in his Pont en 
Royans (No. 147), with its wonderful group of houses in the 
sunset glow crowded under the cliff by the river. M. Blanche 
shows two delightful still-life studies (Nos. 184 and 194). In 
both of these we see the interior of a room with cups and 
saucers spread awaiting the arrival of the occupants. In the 
first of the pictures the painting of the green chintz sofa 
is a brilliant piece of work. Mr. Pryde has found a most 
wonderful old bed of huge proportions to paint in his picture, 
The Doctor (No. 189). The effect depends much more on this 
faded remnaut of a pompous time than on the characters 
who inhabit the room. Certainly a weird effect has been 
produced by this dying glimmer of former splendour. Mr. 
Charles Shannon's work is always interesting and often 
beautiful. His picture, The Bath (No. 159), shows a quality of 
feeling for beautiful paint which is rare here. The compo- 
sition is somewhat crowded, and the figures are rather large 
for the size of the picture, after the habit of Rossetti. The 
heavy, sensuous air of this painter is suggested too, but the 
work is full of beautiful colour. 

We are glad to see a number of works by the late Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens, some of which may be thought a little dis- 
appointing as compared with the photographs of them. Other 
qualities do not appear on a level with the effectiveness of 
design of some of the low-reliefs, and it is this effectiveness 
which shows so well in a reproduction. The medallion of 
Stevenson (No. 329) is, however, a fine piece of work, full of 
sympathy and appreciation of character. 

The most striking work in the whole Exhibition has been 
left to the last. This is a colossal head by M. Rodin of one 
of the burghers of Calais (No. 355). The head is a fragment 
in plaster, but its passion and grandeur make it difficult to 
see, much less care about, the other things near by. In this 
work M. Rodin shows his mastery over human emotion and 
monumental form. H. S. 
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BOOKS. 


THE POETRY OF WILLIAM BARNES.* 
THE beauty of dialect in literature is one of those qualities 
common enough in works of art which it is far more easy to 
appreciate than to analyse. Every one can feel the peculiar 
charm of a North Country ballad; but who can give a 
satisfying aecount of the causes whereby thischarm bas come 
into existence? Rewrite the poem in ordinary English, and 
its beauty will have vanished; the change is much greater 
than that represented by the slight and obvious alterations 
of sound and idiom; it is some subtle transformation which 
has come over the whole spirit of the work. Tae truth seems 
to be that dialect is chiefly valuable as a means towards the 
production of a sense of the particular and the actual,—of an 
atmosphere which is at once intensely simple and intensely 
real. Thus its function is the precise contrary to that 
performed by the elaborate and generalised diction of such 
a poet as Milton, whose aim is to produce effects of so universal 
an import as to transcend the boundaries of space and time. 
That is one kind of beauty; but, at the very opposite end of | 
the poetic scale, there is another kind,—the beauty which 
draws its life from what is momentary and local and 
distinct, which is concerned with simple individual interests, 
and those small and vivid issues of every day where the 
obvious mingles so strangely, and yet so naturally, with the 
profound. This is the domain of dialect, whose qualities of 
simplicity and peculiarity fit it for the expression of such 
thoughts and sentiments in their most characteristic forms. 
But within this domain it is easy to perceive an important 
subdivision. The great mass of poetry in dialect is simple not 





* Select Poems of William Barnes. Chosen and Edited, with a Preface and 


only in suggestion but in form; for the most part it has been 
the work of writers as unsophisticated as what they described, 
or of artists of such consummate power that they have been 
able to conceal their craft under a guise of absolute 
spontaneity. Of the latter, Burns is, of course, the greatest 
master, for his songs, which were the product of elaborate 
labour, stand out in the literature of the world as the supreme 
examples of the beauty of freshness and ease. But there is 
another and a far rarer method of treating dialect in poetry,— 
a method which depends upon a combination of an inward 
simplicity of spirit with an outward elaboration of form. 
Such a combination gives their peculiar flavour to the Idylis 
of Theocritus; and a precisely similar employment of dialect 
is to be found in the poems of a nineteenth-century English 
writer,—William Barnes. Barnes's work, in spite of its 
exquisite quality, has been unduly neglected by lovers of 
poetry, and it is to be hoped that the volume of selections put 
together by Mr. Thomas Hardy may serve to widen the circle 
of his readers. 

No doubt the unfamiliarity of the Dorset dialect, in which 
all Barnes's best work was written, forms a bar to any very 
general popularity; but it is, after all, a bar which is more 
apparent than real. With the aid of Mr. Hardy's glossarial 
notes, the reader soon finds that the difficulties of the dialect 
have vanished, and that he is beginning to understand its 
charms. Perhaps a more serious impediment lies in the spirit 
of Barnes’s art. Readers familiar with old English ballads 
and Scotch songs are apt to believe that all poetry in dialect 
must be, from its very nature, unsophisticated, and they are 
puzzled when they find in Barnes's Dorset lyrics all the traces 
of a highly refined and a highly self-conscious workmanship. 
They must remember that Barnes belongs, not to the school 
of Burns, but to the school of Theocritus. It is useless to 
search his pages for the homely and unstudied utterances of 
country life; his peasants, like those of his Greek predecessor, 
speak as no real peasant ever spoke, with a grace and a 
subtlety which are essentially literary, As Mr. Hardy 
observes in his preface to the present selection, Barnes's 
“ingenious internal rhymes, his subtle juxtaposition of 
kindred lippings and vowel-sounds, show a fastidiousness in 
word-selection that is surprising in verse which professes to 
represent the habitual modes of language among the western 
peasantry.” Instances are to be found on every page :— 

* An’ there noo foam do hiss avore 
Swift bwoats, wi’ water-plowén keels, 
An’ there noo broad high road's a-wore 
By vur-brought trav’lers’ cracklén wheels ; 
Noo crowd’s a-passén to and fro 
Upon the bridge’s high-sprung bow : 
An’ vew but I do seek the door 
Ov Ellen Dare o’ Lindenore.” 
What Dorsetshire farmer ever expressed himself so? Every 
word is chosen, and chosen with a view not to its naturalness, 
but to its rhetorical significance. Barnes was particularly 
fond of compound epithets, and some of his finest effects are 
produced by this characteristically deliberate device. He was 
a brilliant scholar, an accomplished linguist, writing the 
Dorset dialect with a scrupulous correctness, and bringing to 
the service of his art a wide cultivation and a delicate taste. 
One of his most beautiful poems, “ Woak Hill,” is written in 
a rhythm adapted from the Persian, the unrhymed lines 
following one another with wonderful melody. The widower 
tells of how he left the house where long ago he had brought 
his bride :— 
“ But now o’ leiite years, her light voot-vall 
’S a-lost vrom the vloorén. 


Too soon vor my jay an’ my childern 
She died at Woak Hill. 


But still I do think that, in soul, 
She do hover about us ; 

To ho vor her motherless childern, 
Her pride at Woak Hill. 


Zoo—lest she should tell me horea’ter 
I stole off ’ithout her, 

An’ left her, uncall’d at house-riddén 
To bide at Woak Hill— 


I called her so fondly, wi’ lippéns 
All soundless to others, 

An’ took her wi’ air-reachén hand 
To my zide at Woak Hill.” 


Here the Virgilian reminiscence is obvious enough— 
“Ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago 





Glossarial Notes, by Thomas Hardy. Loudon: Heary Frowde. [2s, 6d, net.) 
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and we find ourselves transported in a moment from the lanes 
of Dorsetshire to the shores of Troy. 

Nothing, however, could be further from the truth than to 
suppose that Barnes was a writer merely interested in literary 
artifice. He wrote in dialect because he was primarily 
interested in the simple and fundamental things of life; 
his love of style came afterwards. His lyrics might indeed 
have been composed by a labourer in Dordttshire, if we 
could conceive that such a labourer, by some impossible 
chance, had become endowed with an intense poetic 
imagination, and a brilliant mastery of language. But 
such a conception is, in fact, destructive of itself, so that 
it is true that Barnes’s art is based upon a contradiction. 
Yet it is one of those contradictions which, in the hands of a 
truly great artist, become a source of triumph, and it is 
impossible to doubt that Barnes does triumph, in spite of the 
difficulties of bis task. Through the refinement, the subtlety, 
and the elaboration of his expresssion, we become acquainted 
with a tranquil and tender mind. We breathe the atmosphere 
of the open country, we come face to face with sober goodness 
and innocent affections and unostentatious mirth. No poet 
brings us closer to the beauty of an English landscape,—the 
fields and the hills and the hedges, the friendly trees and 
the changing skies, the o!d houses with the stone windows, 
the tripping figure along the lane. His colours are all of the 
purest—blues, greens, whites—dyed with that soft brilliance 
which has never been seen out of England, and which, once 
seen, can never be forgotten. He is nearly always out of 
doors, following the whole round of country life, its pleasures, 
its labours, its absurdities, its dreams. He sings of love in a 
hundred moods; but he is most himself when he is in the 
mood of elegy, weaving his reflections round thoughts of 
death and change and beauty, and “the unimaginable touch 
of Time.” Then his verse rises into the high places of art, 
and attains a true sublimity :— 

“ But when you be a-lost vrom the parish, zome mwore 

Will come on in your pleizen to bloom an’ to die; 

An’ the zummer will always have maidens avore 

Their doors, vor to chatty an’ zee vo’k go by. 

Vor daughters ha’ mornén when mothers ha’ night, 

An’ there’s beauty alive when the fairest is dead.” .... 
Such words are charged with a rare and poignant motion, 
which, in some miraculous way, has invested a common 
sentiment with profundity and beauty. Mr. Hardy places 
Barnes in the same literary school as Tennyson, Gray, and 
Collins; and no doubt, so far as the texture of his work is 
concerned, the comparison is just. The lines quoted above, 
for instance, recall at once the tone of the “Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard.” Yet the genius of Barnes is so 
individual that it can hardly be grouped with that of any 
other English poet; it combines, in a unique fashion, the 
simple with the subtle, the ordinary with the profound; in 
the hierarchy of Parnassus the author of the Poems of Rural 
Ife stands not lower than the nearest of his brethren, but a 
little apart. 





THE RACIAL QUESTION IN HUNGARY.* 
WE advise every one who reads Mr. ©. M. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen’s book to read also that of “Scotus Viator” (Mr. 
R. W. Seton-Watson), which comes very opportunely as an 
undesigned answer to it. The question of supreme importance 
for Hungary is whether the Law of the Nationalities is to be 
respected, or broken in almost every detail as it is at present ; 
and this question, as Mr. Seton-Watson urges with much 
force, concerns not only Hungary, but all Europe, as the 
Balkan problem pivots on the ambitions of the Slavonic 
peoples. Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen in his two handsome 
volumes states the case for Magyarising the whole of Hungary 
as clearly as, we believe, it could be stated. It is just con- 
ceivable that the principles which underlie the theory of 
turning Serbs, Croats, Ruthenes, and Slovaks into Magyars 
m'-.5 be justified in practice. It all depends on the 
practice. The practice is the one fact on which thoughtful 
Englishmen wish to inform themselves now, and we are bound 
to say that, in spite of the industry and usefulness of much of 


* (1) The Political Evolution of the Hungarian Nation. By the Hon, C. M. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, 2 vols. London: The National Review Office. [l5s. 
net.|——(2) Racial Problems in Hungary. By Scotus Viator, With Illustra- 
tions and a Map. London: A. Constable and Co. [16s. net. ]——(3) The 
Development of Hungarian Constitutional Liberty. By Count Julius Andrassy, 
Translated from the Hungarian by C. Arthur and Tlona Ginever. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, [7s, 6d. net.] 














Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s history, it fails us after a certain 
point. When it comes to the modern application of a theory 
carefully, and we believe accurately, traced through the 
generations we are put off with generalisations, whereas 
“Scotus Viator’s” book is extraordinarily, as the French say, 
documenté. He gives us the very words in which the State 
trials of non-Magyar politicians have been conducted, and 
the articles and speeches for which they have been prosecuted, 
or in which they defended themselves. Our readers are 
familiar with the moving and detailed narrative of the 
persecutions at Usernova as it was related in the Spectator 
by “Scotus Viator,” and that was only the most flagrant 
example of methods which have been, and are being, widely 
employed. This is how Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen writes of 
this same subject :— 

“British public opinion has, apparently, arrived at the con- 
clusion that the Magyars are consistently guilty of the employ- 
ment of methods of barbarism in their treatment of subordinate 
races. Trial by newspaper, condemnation without investigation, 
are such labour-saving processes that their employment is 
naturally popular, more especially when the means of forming 
a considered opinion are not easily accessible. The Magyars are 
themselves largely to blame for the faet that judgment has been 
allowed to be passed on them on the ex parte statements of self- 
interested agitators and of humanitarian philosophers, and that 
they are left to console themselves with the conviction that the 
abuse of which they are made the target is begotten of ignorance 
of actual facts, of past history, and of the vital considerations of 
national expediency. The problem presented by the persistence 
of minor nationalities is not confined to Hungary, but affects a 
large part of Europe, from Ireland to Bessarabia, and the measure 
of the abuse lavished by the spectator of the process of absorption, 
which is going on as slowly and as surely now as in the past, is in 
inverse proportion to the magnitude of the absorbing nation. 
What Russia does, and has done with impunity, would have 
evoked the thunders of Exeter Hall if perpetrated by a weaker 
country. Wreschen passes almost unperceived, while a petty 
Slovak village earns European notoriety through the disturbances 
resulting from the dismissal of a disorderly priest.” 

We do not suppose that Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen thinks 
“Scotus Viator” to be a “self-interested agitator,” so he must 
class him under the head of “humanitarian philosophers.” 
Yet this “ humantarian philosopher” tells us that he went to 
Hungary strongly prepossessed in favour of the conventional 
Magyar point of view, and that it was only reluctantly and 
slowly that he was compelled wholly to change his opinions. 
At Csernova an unpopular prelate was sent to consecrate a 
new church which the Slovak parishioners had built entirely 
out of their own savings. They desired that their own Slovak 
priest, Father Hlinka, who was awaiting trial on a political 
charge, should be present at the ceremony, or at least should 
be tried and know his fate before the opening of the church 
which was the fruit of his efforts. But the consecration was 
forced on by the civil authorities, and there is no doubt that 
one of the excited villagers threw a stone which slightly 
injured a gendarme. What was the sequel? The gendarmes 
fired on the crowd, without even attempting to quell the 
disorder by gentler means, and fifteen persons were killed or 
died of their wounds and about sixty wounded. LHighteen 
of the survivors were arrested on the charge of complicity in 
the “revolt,” and a total of over thirty-six years’ imprison- 
ment was imposed on these unhappy peasants! It is really 
necessary to ask whether such things are explained or con- 
doned by talking about a “disorderly priest.” We fear that 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s phrase “ the persistence of minor 
nationalities” is ominous. No State can prosper in the long 
run which refuses to placate a large part of its constituents, 
but endeavours to intimidate them into being a miserable 
imitation of something which they are not. 

Palacky, the Czech historian, remarked that the establish- 
ment of the Magyars was the most fatal blow Slavdom 
had received during an existence of several thousand years. 
But Slavdom, in spite of the blow, is as much alive as 
ever, and, indeed, at this moment shows more signs of 
vitality than for a long time past. The question cannot be 
repeated too often: Does the dominant Magyar caste seriously 
mean to claim indefinitely the gentle name of Liberal while 
doing a crying injustice to Slavdom by violent absorption and 
the denial of elementary rights? Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
really diverts the reader's intention by praising the splendid 
efforts of the Magyars towards securing their Constitution, 
and then tacitly, as it were, passing on the admiration 
he has exacted to the continued and modern exaltation 
of the Magyar idea. We are all Magyars up to a certain 
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int, We all cherish in memory the fine struggle against 
absolutism of Széchenyi, and Kossuth, and Deak, and there 
may be some still living who heard Kossuth plead the cause 
of bis country in England in the English of Shakespeare and 
the Bible. Moriamur pro nostro rege was in those days the 
just and patriotic motto of men conscious at once of their 
rights and their nationality. What we do desire to see is a 

sign that those who were once oppressed will not finally confess 

themselves oppressors. It is rather discouraging to the 

English student of European affairs to notice that such 

people as the Magyars of Hungary and the Poles of Galicia 

are unable to give to subordinate races the sympathy which 
they once craved and obtained for themselves. 

Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen laments the ignorance of English- 
men about Hungary, and points out repeatedly that it is an 
error to suppose that Hungary received her Constitution from 
the Golden Bull, or even from the Pragmatic Sanction or the 
Compromise of 1867. But, really, ignorance on such points 
matters little except to the pure historian. It does matter 
very much, and in a very practicai and human way, that 
the ancient Constitution should be used by a particular 
ascemdency to humiliate the non-Magyar population; and it 
is clear that the ordinary Englishman who knows little of 
history, but studies his newspaper thoughtfully, will soon 
cease to share the annoyance of Magyars at the prejudice and 
intolerance with which Hungarian affairs are regarded in 
Vienna, and will turn bis dislike on the Magyars themselves 
owing to the still greater prejudice and intolerance they 
manifest in their own country. 

The bitterest enemy of the Magyar language, Joseph IL., 
was the first to submit to the necessity of addressing his 
subjects in that tongue, and the Magyars should not forget 
the pregnant lesson of that irony. It cuts both ways. The 
noblest of Austrian Monarchs, Maria-Theresa, found that the 
Hungarians responded readily to a gentle and chivalrous 
treatment. They could be led, but not driven; and that fact, 
too, has its lesson. The record of the executions of Magyar 
leaders in the early years of the present Emperor Francis 
Joseph will cause the reader to give all the sympathy to 
Hungary vis-a-vis with Austria which Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
solicits; but we repeat that this should not make us blindly 
continue the sympathy to the Magyars, who use their new 
strength as strength was once used against them,—not so 
bloodily, indeed, but with the same pitiless spirit. It may be 
said that Kossuth himself, like many other leading Magyars, 
preached the idea of a Magyar ascendency over the other 
nationalities as the only feasible means of achieving a cohesive 
nationality. But in exile Kossuth counselled tolerance and 
comprebensiveness, und Deak, of course, was always more 
moderate than Kossuth. The principle of Magyarisation is 
expressed in the following passage perhaps as briefly as 
anywhere in Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s book :— 

“There never has been any recognised citizenship in Hungary 
but Magyar citizenship. Though from time to time the Habs- 
burgs encouraged the separatistic tendencies of the Serb, the 
Croat, the Saxon, and the Slov4k, the fact remains that from the 
time of St. Stephen to the present day there has been and is no 
territory in Hungary but the territory of the Sacred Crown, and 
no political rights save those conferred by membership of that 
Crown. Austria made a last attempt to produce a mongrel 
federalism in Hungary in 1861, and now itself suffers from the 
poison of particularism and nationalistic antagonism which the 
Habsburgs so long tried to infuse into Hungary for their own 
purposes.” 

Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen writes of the Slovaks, who are 
the most oppressed people in Hungary, as though they could 
have no real right to equality with the Magyars because they 
are unlearned. “Not until 1850,” he says, “was there a 
Slovak grammar.” We can only say that none of his reasons 
justifies the violation of Lord Acton’s principle that a State 
which cannot satisfy different races condemns itself, and that 
if it labours to neutralise, absorb, or expel them it destroys its 
own vitality. Are people who have no grammar, or a new 
one, less sensible to subjection than others? We might 
summarise Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s proposition by saying 
that it amounts to this: that a characteristically Slav 
federation in Austria-Hungary would be in strong sympathy 
with Russia, and would drive the Germans of Austria into 

the arms of Germany. And once Germany and Russia were 
face to face there must be a conflict, or a compromise which 
would mean the partition of South-Eastern Europe, and which 
the rest of Europe could not prevent. Naturally we range 


ourselves on the side of Mr. Knatchbull-iugessen in desiring 
peace above all things, but we cannot believe that it will be 
preserved by the suppression of Slavonic sentiment, which 
has displayed itself so remarkably in the last few months. 
We believe just the reverse. The old Pan-Slavism no longer 
exists, but the newer and looser form of Slavonic affinity is 
fuller of possibilities. 

We have said less of “Scotus Viator’s” book than of the 
other, not by any means because we think it less important, 
but because we have always taken, if not his view of the 
Hungarian race conflict, at any rate a view analogous 
to it. We do not necessarily accept everything that 
he says, because there is much exaggeration everywhere in 
Hungary, and, as he would admit himself, it is not always 
possible to determine the exact degree of truth. But we may 
say briefly that his detuiled statements on behalf of the non- 
Magyar, and particularly on behalf of the Slovak, population 
are much the most notable record of Magyar injustice that 
has ever been published. The chapters on the arts and 
accomplishments of the Slovak peasants, together with the 
illustrations of them, will be a revelation to many of hig 
readers. They show tender feeling and high and delicate 
imagination. It will be interesting to see what the Magyars 
will say now that “Scotus Viator” has declared his identity. 
Their wild guesses at it are very amusing reading. Will they 
believe now in the reality of that characteristic British 
phenomenon, the intelligent man who travels merely to 
inform himself without serving any kind of selfish purpose 
whatever ? 

We cannot do more than mention the third book before us, 
Count Julius Andrassy’s Development of Hungarian Constitu- 
tional Liberty. It treats of the period from the entry of the 
Hungarians into what is now known as Hungary to the end 
of the reign of Matthias II.; in other words, from 896 to 
1619 A.D. 





RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE* 
Proressor Seriey and Mr. Hardie have done well in giving 
to tbe world another volume of the late Professor Adamson’s 
lectures. The former volume on The Development of Modern 
Philosophy showed the author not only as a brilliant and 
learned critic, but as a great teacher. He is never verbose 
or obscure or trite, and he has the gift of developing an 
argument by natural stages, so that the reader follows 
without a profitless straining of the attention. We 
believe in the custom of reprinted lectures if the lecturer 
happens to have the true gift of exposition, for the 
reasoning which carries a class with it will a fortiori 
carry the reader. In these chapters Professor Adamson 
reviews the history of Greek philosophy from the early Ionian 
physicists to the later Stoics. The summaries are done with 
exact scholarship, and often the point of view is original 
without losing in soundness. For example, it is interesting 
to regard the craze for unification in early speculations as a 
bequest from the still earlier mythological stage, when it was 
necessary to satisfy the rudimentary needs of the inquirer with 
a complete story of how things came about. A valuable 
element in the section on Plato is the examination of the 
development within the dialogues themselves. We know no 
work in which the gaps in Platonic theory are so lucidly 
pointed out, while the speculative value of the doctrines 
is so sanely and sympathetically estimated. The chapters 
on Aristotle are equally good, though on this subject trust- 
worthy exposition is less rare. We would specially note the 
admirable sketch of the history of Aristotelian interpretation. 
Professor Adamson’s point of view is always that of the 
modern thinker, who is familiar with the problems of thought 
in their latest form. At the same time, he bas something of 
the historical imagination, and can pierce through a crude 
phraseology to the serious speculation of early schools. The 
book takes too much for granted to be useful as a first guide 
to Greek thought, but it should prove an invaluable companion 
in the study of the original texts. 

Professor Watson's Philosophy of Kant Explained is also 
the fruit of experience as a teacher. For many years his 


* (1) The Development of Greek Philosophy. By Robert Adamson. London: 
W. Blackwood and Sons. [10s. 6d. net.]——(2) The Philosophy of Kant 
Explained. By John Watson. Glasgow: J. MacLehose and Sons. [10s, net.] 
——(3) Modern Classical Philosophers: Selections Illustrating Modern Philosophy 
from Bruno to Spencer. By Benjamin Rand. A. Coustable and Co, 














10s. 6d. net.|——-(4) The Service of the State: Four Lectures on the Political 
caching of T, H. Green. London: John Murray, (3s, 6d. net.) 
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exposition of the Critical Philosophy by means of a set of 
translated passages has been of the first importance to 
atudents. Obviously a philosopher should be studied in his 
own writings, and if these writings are voluminous, extracts 
may be necessary. As Professor Watson says, “the mind 
can only be aroused to powerful reaction when the matter 
upon which it is exercised is of the first rank.” Further, in 
the case of a difficult writer some kind of commentary is 
desirable, unless the student is to waste a great deal of time. 
This book does for him what a series of good lectures would do. 
It explains the purport and logical connexion of the different 
passages, and as the explanations have already been used in a 
class where the teacher was in direct touch with his pupils, 
the presumption is that they are well suited for the purpose. 
So far as we have tested them, we have found them clear and 
good. Professor Watson also contributes a closely reasoned 
‘Historical Retrospect,” which traces the development of 
philosophy from Descartes to Kant, and gives the prominence 
to Leibnitz which is too often denied him. Mr. Benjamin 
Rand’s Modern Classical Philosophers is a book on the lines 
of Professor Watson's earlier work. Modern philosophers 
are too often studied at the Universities in dull histories 
of philosophy, the passion for original texts which prevails in 
the classical sphere having not yet penetrated into the modern. 
Mr. Rand labours, as he says, to apply to philosophy a method 
which has proved successful in the teaching of law. It is the 
method of “leading cases,” so to speak, in the words of the 
original reports. Beginning with Bruno, he gives significant 
extracts from every philosopher of note down to Mill and 
Spencer. The difficulties in the way of such a philosophical 
anthology are not small. The plan is well enough with men 
like Bacon, Descartes, and Berkeley, but in the case of the great 
German constructive philosophers like Kant and Hegel it is 
hard to present a coherent account of their systems in extracts 
of modest compass. We are bound to say, however, that Mr. 
Rand has done his work very well. Sometimes, as in the case 
of Mill, no attempt is made to give a complete idea of a 
writer's system, only one notable doctrine being selected for 
illustration. The translations have been judiciously chosen, 
and the book should prove of great value to students of the 
history of modern philosophy. 

Professor Muirhead’s slim volume of lectures, which he calls 
The Service of the State, is an attempt to expound the political 
philosophy of T. H. Green. Green was in the truest sense a 
citizen, and a creed which said nothing about civic duties 
would have seemed valueless to him. To be exact, Professor 
Muirhead amplifies rather than expounds Green on many 
points, especially in his last lecture, where he gives what Green 
might be assumed to have thought on subjects which he did 
not treat of directly. We question whether Green, with 
his sense of the relativity in value of political ideals, would 
liave considered the incapacity of our Indian subjects for 
self-government a “condemnation of autocratic government.” 
Whether we condemn or*not depends upon whether the gift 
of self-government happens to be a good for the particular 
recipients. Yet it would be ungrateful to carp at Professor 
Muirbead’s exegesis, which is true to the spirit of his master, 
and in details is generally illuminating and reasonable. He 
looks always to the true communal interest, and is not misled 
by plausible special pleading. Such a sentence as this might 
well have been written by Green :— 


‘' “Labour organisations have had their enemies, and severe 

blows have recently been aimed at them, but it is doubtful 
whether their worst enemies, without intending it, are not those 
who seek by providing soft options for membership of a society or 
connexion with other character-forming institutions to undermine 
the claims they have on the support of the working classes.” 





AFTER WATERLOO.* 
Masor Fryer, whose reminiscences have been edited by Mr. 
Salomon Reinach, was an English soldier of some culture and 
considerable attainments. He had Horace and Virgil at his 
finger-ends, and could quote them from memory. He was 
familiar with the works of Racine and Voltaire. He held the 
opinion that the Abbé Delille was “the best poet of our day” 
in France. His taste in the drama was correct and well 
expressed. There are few European languages which he did 
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* After Waterloo: Reminiscences of European Travel, 1815-1819, B 
W. E. Frye. Edited), with a Preface and Notes, by Salomon Reinach, 
W. Heinemaun. [| 10s. 





—* - ne 
not understand with ease and speak with confidence, His 
descriptions, when he is not content to mimic the style of the 
guide-book, are vividenough. A few pages on the Palais Royal, 
as it seemed to his vision immediately after Waterloo, even 
show some traces of humour, a quality in which the Major jg 
elsewhere sadly deficient. But these accomplishments are not 
characteristic. They do not mark Major Frye out from his 
fellows, and if they were all he could boast, Mr. Reinach woulg 
not have been at the pains to print, and we should not hay 
been at the puins to read, this monstrous journal. 

To what, then, does Major Frye owe his distinction? To g 
hatred ef England which never wavers nor sleeps. He is the 
best specimen we have ever discovered of the cannibal who 
would, if he could, devour all his compatriots at a single 
meal. The type was, and is, common enough. It is algo 
exclusively English, We do not hear of Frenchmen or 
Germans pouring out the venom of their wrath upon their 
native land. But for some reason, little flattering to ou 
national esteem, England has always found bitter, rasping 
enemies within her own borders. And never were thogg 
enemies more noisily insistent than when England was fighting 
for her life against Napoleon. In those days of peril and 
disaster there were Englishmen not a few who, forgetting the 
debt of their nurture, gave comfort to their country’s foes, 
delighted in the defeat of their country’s arms, and tipped 
their tongues with poison whenever they spoke of their country 
to sympathetic foreigners. Such a one was the Major, who 
never lost a chance of insulting the nation to which he owed 
his birth and the King whose uniform he wore. 

The Major's virulence is the more remarkable because it is 
displayed in the cause of “ Liberalism.” He was no friend, 
as he says, of “ King-craft and priest-craft.” But he wor. 
shipped Napoleon with a constant heart and a knee bent in 
devotion. In other words, this champion of “freedom” 
preferred a military Dictator to a Constitutional Monarch, 
and with the bigotry of his kind thought no man was a 
patriot who was not ready to rise in rebellion against the 
rulers of his country. His intelligence was not equal to his 
energy. Whatever knowledge of politics he might have 
acquired was obscured by his prejudices. Though he was 
active in argument, he was unable to master the rudimentary 
principle that what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. The rumour that the Allies intended to send back 
the artistic spoils of Napoleon to the countries whence 
they were taken filled him with fury. “ With respect to 
the statues belonging to the different governments of 
Italy,” said he, “it must never be forgotten that those 
governments made war against the French Revolution 
either openly or insidiously, and did their utmost to aid 
the coalition to crush the infant liberties of France.” 
Therefore, he thought, Napoleon had a perfect right to levy 
whatever war contributions seemed good to him. What he 
could not understand was that the Allies, in the moment of 
their victory, had precisely the same rights that Napoleon 
had claimed before them. After all, policy changes with the 
fortunes of war, and the privilege of shouting Vae victis 
belongs to either side. Again, it appeared as clear as daylight 
to Major Frye that the friends of revolution, among whom in 
his ignorance he claimed Napoleon, could do no wrong. He 
was sure that the émigrés were “in part the cause of the 
sanguinary measures adopted by Robespierre.” He was sure, 
also, that those measures were not so grimly sanguinary as they 
had been represented. ‘Other nations,” he said, “ who talk a 
great deal about their superior morality would do well to lopk 
at home. They would there observe, in their own historic 
page, that the atrocities of the French Revolution have not 
only been equalled but surpassed perhaps by more dreadful 
scenes committed at Wexford in 1798.” And being himself 
the friend of all his country’s enemies, he delighted to express 
his opinions publicly in diligence or at table d’héte. Nothing 
could check his acrimony, and he must have been a sad 
bore to those who did not share his appetite. Now 
he tells us of the pleasure he took in hearing England 
attacked in a stage-coach. Now he sketches a scene in an 
hotel, the naiveté of which is irresistible. It was at 
Chambéry, and there an “elderly Englishman” was dastardly 
enough to extol the English Ministry. Is it surprising 
that the honest Major “nearly lost all patience”? Bat 
he soon put the miscreant right, and told him roundly 
that the disbanding of the Army of the Loire was dictated 
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by fear. “As long as this army was in existence,” said 
he, “neither the crowned despots nor the Ultras thought 
themselves safe.” In other words, the crowned despots, if 
they did their duty, would encourage their enemies and lay 
their heads upon the block without invitation. The “elderly 
Englishman,” defeated in argument, could say nothing in 
reply except that he feared the Major had Jacobin principles. 
“Jf those be Jacobin principles,” said the noble-hearted 
soldier, “I glory in them.” And every foreigner present 
gloried, too, in the annihilation of the British patrist. 

The truth is, the Major could not brook disagreement. He 
was so stoutly convinced of his infallibility that opposition of 
any sort enraged him. He knew that England was on the 
verge of bankruptcy. He knew that the French did more for 
the good of Egypt in three years than we had done for India 
in fifty. He knew that England invariably helped to crush 
liberty on the Continent in the hopes of paralysing the 
energies and industry of foreign peoples, that thus they 
might be compelled to buy English manufactures, and 
be made dependent on England for every article of con- 
sumption. “These,” said he with charming ingenuousness, 
“are facts, and cannot be denied.” He knew, after 
Waterloo, that the English abused the French soldier 
because they dared not meet him in the field. And knowing 
all this, he did not break his sword, or even sell his 
commission. He merely wandered up and down Europe 
looking out for Republicans “very rigid in their principles,” 
and treating the “ Ultras” as he thought they deserved. Had he 
worn the uniform of France and fought for his principles, he 
would have been entitled to respect. It is difficult to esteem 
a British officer who, without knowledge or regard for the 
truth, made himself a bagman of slander from one end of 
Europe tothe other. It will be seen that the Major's criticism 
is generally destructive. The one article of constructive 
policy which he advocated with firmness was an alliance 
between France and Prussia. He was convinced that these 
two peoples should come to an understanding. Napoleon, he 
thought, should have ceded Hanover to Prussia in perpetuity. 
“This would have thrown Prussia necessarily into the arms 
of France, in whose system she must then have moved, and all 
British influence on the Continent would have been effectually 
put an end to.” Nevertheless, there was one ray of hope. 
The King of Prussia bad imposed a heavy transit-duty on 
English goods addressed to Saxony :— 

“Tam glad of it,” says this gallant officer; “this is as it should 
be. I rejoice in any obstacles that are put to British commerce; 
I rejoice when I hear of our merchants suffering, and I quite 
delight to hear of a bankruptcy. They, the English merchants, 
contributed with their gold to uphold the corrupt system of Pitt, 
and to carry on unjust, unreasonable, and liberticide wars.” 

Mr. Reinach has written an introduction to the book which 
is brief and unfortunate. He announces innocently that Major 
Frye might seem unpatriotic “if we did not know to what 
a terrible strain orthodox Toryism, coupled with bigotry and 
hypocrisy, had put the patience of liberal Englishmen at that 
period.” The bigotry and hypocrisy of the Major are evident 
on every page in his book, and it is clear that Mr. Reinach is 
insufficiently acquainted with English history or with the aims 
and achievements of English Toryism. But we are grateful 
to him for setting before us, in all its ugly colouring, the 
portrait of a cannibal, which is worth painting if only that it 
may serve as an awful warning to those who cultivate the 
same unhappy taste, and who still believe with Mr. Reinach 
that England has “reaped the benefits of the French 
Revolution.” Even considered on the theoretic side, the 
French Revolution was, as far as we were concerned, fruit- 
less. In truth, we gained nothing and learnt nothing in the 
world of politics from the French Revolution. The “ benefits 
of freedom” we had reaped long before from our own Revo- 
lution and from the Great Rebellion that preceded it. There 
was no liberal political principle, from universal suffrage to 

the Referendum, which was not better and more sensibly dis- 
cussed and ventilated in England in the middle or at the end of 
the seventeenth century than in Paris during the Revolution. 





PARALLEL PATHS.* 
Tas “Study in Biology, Ethics, and Art” contains many 
deeply interesting pages and many brilliant and suggestive 





* Parallel Paths: a Study in Biology, Ethics, and Art, By T. W. Bolleston. 
London: Duckworth and Co. [5s. net.) 





sentences, but it is difficult even for the most attentive reader 
to bring the three parts of the book into co-ordination, or to 
make out what the writer means by his work as a whole. 
Mr. Rolleston’s object, so far as we can gather it, is to give 
the reader “a master key” wherewith to open “ certain doors.” 
This key may be described in the words “life for life's 
sake” :— 

“We must clear our minds,” says Mr. Rolleston, “of the idea 
that life has any goal outside itself—pleasure, moral discipline, 
or what not. We must fully realise the conception of life as its 
own goal, its own complete satisfaction and justification. Whoever 
has done this will feel as if he had escaped from a jungle of con- 
tradiction and gloom, where man can only live at all by cleari 
some little space for his church and his homestead, and giving 
up the rest to the powers of darkness.” 

The first section of the book deals with biology, and is written 
to prove that there is in the universe an # factor which is 
always making for life. Chance is only apparent; “the 
dice are loaded.” Everywhere we find “a need, a Drang, for 
life.” Unless we recognise this nothing is explicable. “We 
are, I think, able,” writes Mr. Rolleston, “without going 
beyond the limits of observation and experience, to frame a 
synthesis of all physical nature, and to express its character 
in terms of Life and Response.” But when we come to study 
man, with “his moral nature, his intelligence, his personal 
consciousness,” our task is a more difficult one, for are we not 
“in the synthesis, and therefore unable to grasp and survey 
it”? Our strong sense of individuality is, Mr. Rolleston tells 
us, in our way. “Real knowledge,” he says, “ must consist in 
getting out of this prison of ‘I’-hood and entering into actual 
union with what we observe. Could we do that, we should at 
once live notin our ‘selves’ but in the Whole.” This life in the 
whole is, he thinks, a possibility; is, indeed, the thing for 
which the highest men are always unconsciously struggling :- 

“ Although no man, as I have said, can ever express to other 

minds in terms of the intellect the reality he has thus witnessed, 
he has found means to do better than this—he can help them to 
share his vision. These means we call Poetry, Art, and Religion 
which is the poetry of Ethics. Through these it is that mau most 
truly lives, because united in spirit with a larger life than his 
‘self’ and his senses are aware of. Through them it is that while 
the eye sees the sunrise, the spirit sees the glory; that while the 
intellect apprehends Truth, the soul is ready to die for it; that 
while self-interest bands men together in communities for 
mutual service, Love prompts to the services that will never be 
recompensed.” 
Mr. Rolleston believes and teaches that the same Drang 
which causes life causes also the willingness to become a 
martyr, voluntarily to lay down life for some greater good. 
Yet there is, he constantly assures us, no greater good than 
life; but “ the individual life finds its goal in the cosmic life.” 
This desire for life is the end of all things. “ Life, not Beauty, 
is the mark of art, but beauty is the signal that the mark 
has been hit,” we read. In thus arguing from the physical 
to the spiritual and back again, by means, as it seems to us, 
of the use of one word in several senses, Mr. Rolleston 
confuses while be delights his readers. On almost every page 
he compares incomparables. The whole is a brilliant, but not 
a convincing, effort to draw an analogy—as the old phrase 
has it—between four pounds of butter and four o'clock. 





A NEW TRANSLATION OF VIRGIL.* 


In no poet is thought so closely wedded to form as in Virgil. 
His spirit seems somehow to be lost, to pass into “the vast 
and wandering air,” when once separated from the living 
vesture of his verse, and if any portion of it is to be re- 
embodied, it must assuredly be in some shapo of the fine 
poetic texture that it once wore. Prose it wholly repudiates, 
for Virgil, when his words have lost their haunting melody, 
loses half his witchcraft: he is no longer Virgil, but another. 
Seeing, however, that schoolboys and undergraduates still 
translate him—and there can be no better literary exercise— 
those who instruct them are tempted to supply them with a 
model for their task, and as such a model the present volume 
has considerable merit. Here, for instance, is that well-known 
passage (Aen. VI., 735-747) which describes the purgation of 
souls in the underworld :— 

“Nor yet, alas, when life’s latest gleam is fled, are they utter] 
freed from all ill and all the pests of the body; and it needs mu 
be that many a taint, long ingrained, should be rooted wondrous 
deep in their being. ‘Therefore they are amerced by punishment 


“? Virgil. Translated by John Jackson, Oxford; at the Clarendon Press. 
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and pay the price of ancient evil. Some are hung outspread to 


the substanceless winds: from others the stain of guilt is washed 


‘clean under the waste of waters, or burnt away by fire. We suffer, 
each in his proper spirit ; these are sent to the spacious plains of 
‘Elysium, where some few abide in the blissful fields; till at length 
‘the hoary ages, when time’s cycle is run, purge the incarnate stain, 
and leave but the purified ethereal sense and the unsullied essential 


flame.” 

This is a good rendering, and would receive good marks in 
‘examination; but it is certainly not flawless, as those who 
‘compare the words we have italicised with the Latin (exercentur 
Poente; quisque suos patimur Manes; longa dies; concretam 
Yabem ; aurai simplicis ignem) will probably allow. Or again, 
fet them look at the lines in which Dido hurls her curse after 
Aeneas, and ends with the passionate prayer that between his 
race and hers there may be everlasting war (Aen. IV., 628) :— 

“ Litora litoribus contraria, fluctibus undas 
Imprecor, arma armis: pugnent ipsique nepotesque.” 

The last three words are instinct with dramatic power, and 
the startling hypermeter nepotesque is noted by L. Miller— 
the great authority on Latin metres—as marking a tumultuous 
rush of feeling suddenly cut short by sheer exhaustion. Mr. 
Jackson, however, writes: “ May they fight—both they and 
their children’s children! Such is my malison.” In his 
academic calm he corrects Virgil’s irregularity, and makes 
Dido end her speech with strict propriety and a choice 
archaism. We do not assert that he is wrong, or fail to 
recognise the general excellence of his work, but in this 
instance, and in a considerable number of others, his taste 
differs from our own, and it is natural to ask what real end his 
volume serves. No one will read a prose rendering of Virgil 
for pleasure, and surely the issue of a semi-official “crib” 
by a University Press seems uncalled for. The practice 
of translation aims, above all things, at producing in 
the student some activity of his own brain, some independ- 
ence of judgment and originality of expression. His work 
will, doubtless, often be very faulty, but, in so far as it 
represents genuine personal effort, it has still much positive 
value. The resort, on the other hand, to any accepted or 
partially authorised version paralyses, instead of stimulating, 
energy. Unbappily, however, since Jebb published his 
rendering of Sophocles, it has become the fashion in the 
educational world to follow his fatal example, and a strong 
word of protest is, perhaps, not only desirable, but necessary. 





THE STORY OF A LIFETIME.* 


Lapy PrRiEsTLEY has ample reason to consider that her 
reminiscences are worth recording, for as the daughter of 
Robert Chambers—author of The Vestiges of Creation, and 
member of the famous firm of publishers—she moved in the 
most interesting society of the Edinburgh of her girlhood; 
and as the wife of Sir William Priestley, a physician whose 
general breadth of outlook, no less than his medical skill, was 
the foundation of his knighthood and unopposed election to 
Parliament, the same fortune attended her in London. 
Perhaps the chief feeling left by reading her interesting 
recollections is one of somewhat unreasonable regret that she 
did not think, early in life, of keeping a full journal in which 
to record her impressions of the people she met. De Quincey 
and Thackeray were among the visitors at her father’s house; 
Noel Paton, Dr. Simpson of chloroform fame, and Professor 
Aytoun were intimate friends of the family; and later, in 
London, she frequently met Dickens, Wilkie Collins, and 
other members of a now famous coterie. But possibly owing 
to a mistrust of her powers of literary vignetting, the pictures 
she draws of them, while inevitably interesting, are sometimes 
‘almost provokingly meagre. This fact cannot, however, be 
fairly urged by way of criticism, for Lady Priestley is careful 
‘to explain that the book was originally intended merely as a 
collection of jottings for the amusement of her family and 

riends. De Quincey she remembers as living in constant fear of 
his much-tried landladies, and rushing from her father’s house 
on Sunday evenings to the sanctuary of Holyrood in order to 
reach there before twelve o'clock, at which hour he was liable 
to be arrested for debt. Dr. Simpson appears as a dreamy, 
anpractical, but eminently likeable man, with a passion for 
availing himself of every possible opportunity for testing the 
properties of his newly discovered chloroform. He even went 





* The Story of a Lifetime. By Lady Priestley. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. {12s. net. } 





the length of experimenting on the persons of his host's family 
and, Lady Priestley writes, “with some of the liquid simply 
poured on a handkerchief would have bhalf-a-dozen of us lyi 

about in various stages of sleep. Our mother feared nothj 

and was only too delighted to sacrifice, if unavoidable, : 
daughter or two to science.” A great part of the second half 
of the book is occupied with describing how her busbang 
became a disciple, friend, and helper of Pasteur, and in depict. 
ing the conditions which subsisted in the London hospitals 
before the indefatigable allegiance of Pasteur’s followers broke 
down the barriers of ignorance and prejudice that blocked the 
path of the germ theory of disease. This part contributes no 
less than does the more anecdotal first half to the formation 
of an unpretentious and pleasant volume of reminiscences, 





NOVELS. 
AN IMMORTAL SOUL.* 

THE modern novelist must be often tempted to re-echo the 
old saying, pereant qui ante nos nostra dizerunt. No matter 
how unfamiliar and apparently fresh his theme, it generally 
turns out that some one else has been before him. Mr. 
Mallock, it is true, advances no claim to originality in his 
choice of multiple personality as the motive for bis new novel, 
but it is difficult for any one who read Mrs. Woods's remark. 
able story, The Invader, published some eighteen months back, 
to avoid instituting comparisons between her method of 
handling the subject and that of Mr. Mallock. In Mrs, 
Woods’s book, it may be remembered, Milly Flaxman, indus- 
trious, devout, and dowdy in one of her alternating phases of 
personality, is brilliant, fashionable, and audacious in the other. 
The tragedy of her life consists in the fact that, after her 
marriage, although the transitions involve a lapse of memory, 
Milly No. 1 is dimly conscious that in her absence she has been 
misrepresented and compromised by Milly No. 2, who sup- 
plants her in her husband's affections, and elopes with another 
man. Thus on her final emergence, Milly No. 1, finding her- 
self the mistress of an unknown lover, takes vengeance on the 
“invader” by committing suicide. As the principal figure in 
An Immortal Soul is also a young woman, a certain superficial 
similarity is inevitable. .One of the two personalities is 
gracious, distinguished, and refined; the other vulgar and 
addicted to strong language. But not only is the disparity 
between the alternating personalities much more sharply 
defined, but it is empbasised by an arrangement which 
enables the two halves of the soul, so to speak, to pass them- 
selves off as two distinct persons, as in the case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. Miss Nest Vivian, who is living with an aunt, 
goes into retreat when the change is imminent, and emerges 
as her imaginary half-sister, Miss Enid Wynn, the alteration, 
not only in dress, but in manner, expression, and voice, being 
so marked that none of her relations and friends penetrates 
the secret of which her doctor is, until the close of the 
narrative, the sole depositary. Thus it comes about that 
while as Enid she only shocks or amuses her friends, as Nest 
she excites their admiration and devotion. Foremost amongst 
her admirers are Sir Rawlin Stantor, an ex-diplomatist of 
middle age who contemplates an entry into politics, and Mr. 
Barton, a famous preacher who, from being her spiritual 
adviser, gradually finds his affections engaged, and seriously 
contemplates the prospect of making her his wife. It 
is at this stage that Dr. Thistlewood, the doctor already 
mentioned, realising Mr. Barton’s intentions, resolves to 
enlighten him as to the mystery of his patient's personality. 
This he succeeds in doing by a series of experiments and 
demonstrations, to the great consternation and distress of Mr. 
Barton. But Mr. Barton, though convinced as to the identity 
of the two girls, and the undesirable traits of the inferior 
personality, does not easily acquiesce in explanations which 
cut at the root of his religious beliefs. He tries to reassure 
himself, and for a while succeeds, by reckoning on the possi- 
bility of the finer nature—representing the central and 
dominating self—overcoming and expelling its degraded 
partner. But the dénoitiment, somewhat abruptly contrived, 
dispels this hope, adding humiliation to his despair, while the 
ex-diplomatist is still left dangling after the young lady. 

Mr. Mallock is careful to inform us in his preface that 





* AnImmortal Soul, By W.H.Mallock. London: George Bell& Sons. [6s.] 
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eet Sa 
“ every abnormal incident introduced into the present work 


is in close accordance with phenomena observed and recorded 
by scientific students during the last quarter of a century, 
and especially during the last ten years.” That we can 
readily believe, for the chapters relating to Dr. Thistlewood’s 
experiments are so copiously “documented” as to resemble 
a medical treatise rather than a novel. But this assurance 
affords no guarantee that the book will be satisfying as a work 
of art or convincing asa narrative. Asa matter of fact, though 
Mr. Mallock defines his aim as “to provide phenomena which 
are representative, although they are rare, with a setting 
which shall be representative because it is common,” the net 
result of this dovetailing of alleged scientific fact with fiction 
js extremely artificial. There is a good deal of excellent 
description ; some elaborate portraiture of society personages 
in the Disraelian vein; much conversation on high and 
abstruse topics; and an elaborate analysis of the searchings 
of conscience, doubts, and fears of the unfortunate Mr. Barton, 
who is himself a representative of dualism of the more normal 
type. If the general impression is disappointing, the best 
explanation is to be found in Mr. Mallock’s admission that 
the book had “been cast experimentally into several forms,” 
and therefore lacks the continuity and coherence which inform 
a work animated by a single purpose. 


Maya. By P. Laurence Oliphant. (A. Constable and Co. 6s.) 
—The motto of this book, as well as the name of the author, 
suggest to the mind of the reader another Laurence Oliphant 
whose work, in later life at any rate, had an even more distinctly 
mystical tinge than the present novel. The heroine of this book has 
decided leanings towards the esoteric theology of Brahma, which 
she is able to appreciate owing to the history of her life. Maya 
is represented as an English girl born in a zenana, to which her 
mother had been forcibly carried in the last days of the Mutiny, 
and three months before her own birth. The mother disappears 
from view, and is poisoned when the child is less than seven years 
old. The story gives the reader a very curious insight into the 
point of view of a native woman, for Maya, although her British 
blood eventually asserts itself, is to all intents and purposes a 
native. There is an interesting episode in which Maya takes 
refuge with a holy man who is possessed of the higher knowledge 
of the Brabminica] faith, and gives Maya instruction through his 
soliloquies. In this way her mind acquires a decidedly mystical 
turn, and the author obviously delights in penning the subsequent 
scene in which she “ floors ” the British chaplain with the superior 
spirituality of the religion of the faith of Brahma to that ex- 
pounded by the Rev. Edward Talbot. It is, of course, extremely 
easy for Mr. Oliphant to make the teaching of Christianity appear 
less mystical than that of the East if he selects his own type of 
the religion of the West. But seeing her disposition towards 
mysticism, why did the chaplain not read Maya the beginning of 
the first chapter of the Gospel according to St. John? The book 
is interesting both as a novel and as an account of the heroine’s 
point of view, and may be recommended to all readers who care 
about the life of the inhabitants of India. 

The Square Mile: a Story of Ways and Means. By Horace 
W. C. Newte. (Alston Rivers. 6s.)—This novel belongs to 
what may be called the modern photographic class of fiction. 
The hero is a bank clerk, and the book is concerned with a 
minute analysis of his life from early manhood to later 
middie age. This method of construction, by its very nature, 
precludes an artistic development of the plot, as the events 
are recorded in a series as they occur from day to day and from 
week to week. The unfortunate hero of the novel, Anthony 
Fosket Pilkington, is particularly unhappy in his marriage. It is 
difficult to believe in quite so unsympathetic a figure as his wife 
Gertrude. In real life very few people are quite black without a 
redeeming feature, as is the case with Mrs. Pilkington. The 
book flows easily on from episode to episode, and is written with 
a considerable amount of realism, That it cannot be called 
original is hardly the fault of the author. The middle-class story 
of this type is much in fashion just now, and The Square Mile is, 
on the whole, a favourable specimen of its kind. 

Reapaste Novets.—The Broad Road. By Annie $. Swan. 
(Hurst and Blackett. Gs.)—This is a cleverly contrived story, 
with a suspense well kept up to the end and several characters 
drawn with more than average force. The Lady and the Lackey. 
By Tom Gallon. 6s.)—The story is not very 
probable, and its characters have a touch of caricature, but it is 
distinctly gocd to read. Friendship Village. By Zona Gale. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—This may be described afan A merican 
“Cranford,” written in a language which it is not always easy to 
understand 





(Same publishers. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 





The Lincoln Centennial Medal. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 25s, 
net.)—The year 1909 is the centenary of the birth of Abraham 
Lincolna—he was born on February 11th, 1809—and among its 
commemorations is the publication of this volume. It con- 
tains an actual medal with Lincoln’s head on the obverse, and 
on the reverse the date of the Emancipation Proclamation 
(January Ist, 1863), with a facsimile of the President’s signature. 
The medal is from the hands of M. Jules Edouard Roiné of Paris, 
and is certainly an admirable piece of work. The volume containsa 
paper by Professor George N. Olcott on the origin and symbolism 
of the medal, an essay by Mr. Richard Lloyd Jones on the 
purpose and character of the centennial celebration, and some of 
Liucoln’s characteristic utterances,—his “ Farewell Address” at 
Springfield, the Proclamation itself, the famous letter to General 
Hooker notifying his appointment to the chief command of the 
Army of the Potomac, &c. 


Recollections of a Life in the British Army. By General Sir 
Richard Harrison, G.C.B., &c. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 10s. 6d. 
net.)—Many readers, we are sure, will thank Sir Richard for this 
life-story, so full of interest is it and so well told. When Richard 
Harrison was at Harrow, high up in the school, a commission 
in the Royal Engineers was put at the disposal of the authorities, 
and offered to him. He accepted it, though the Head told him: 
“ You are throwing yourself away.” (Years afterwards he saw 
the Head, then a Dean, and reminded him of what he had said. 
“ He only answered in a gentle voice: ‘And didn’t you ) He 
was too late to see fighting in the Crimea,—the armist 
signed as he was on his way out. But he saw plenty of service in 
the Indian Mutiny, and won the good opini on of Outram and Sir 
Colin Campbell. Then came campaigns in China, in 1859-60, and 
after these plenty of fighting in South Africa. By this time he 
had risen to be full Colonel, pretty fair for a man who had 
“thrown himself away,” for he was but forty-two, and 
he afterwards camo to be the General in the 
Army. One of his South African experiences connected him 
with the sad end of the Prince Imperial. He was A.Q.M.G., and 
the Prince applied for permission to extend his ride beyond 
the ground to be occupied for acamp. Captain Carey asked leave 
to go with him. It was given, but with the condition that they 
were not to start without an escort of Lasutos, as having “a 
much keener sense of sight and hearing than Europeans.” As 
a matter of fact, they did go without it. Some of Sir Richard’s 
experiences are less tragical, those, for instance, that concern 
soldiers’ equipment on a rational 
system. One scheme for packing the did not 
please the Guards. They apparently adopted it, “ presenting 
to the rest of the Army a most beautifully folded garment 
suspended from the shoulders.” So equipped they appeared at a 
review in the Home Park. A smart shower came on, and the 
Commander-in-Chief gave the order to “cloak.” ‘Then it turned 
out that the beautifully arranged garment was a dummy. We are 
not surprised to hear that much “ confusion of language ” followed. 
Many things, both grave and gay, may be found in the volume. 
Fifty years of service—Sir Richard was placed on the retired list 
in 1904—spent in the field, and in the work of organisation at 
home, have given opportunities of observation which have not been 
lost. There have been the keen eye and lively intelligence, helped 
by the habit, which may be so useful or so useless, of keeping a 
diary. In this case the world has most distinctly gained by it. 
We must not forget to mention Sir Richard’s heroic companion 
* Dash,’ who, among other services, was “ first English dog on the 
wall of Pekin.” 
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Oremus. By the Rev. J. R. Cohu. (Parker and Co., Oxford, 
3s. net.)—Mr. Cohu has given us a very able book on a very 
difficult subject. It would be unfair to say that it is too 
philosophical; for, indeed, the difficulty is philosophical. The 
instinct of prayer is ineradicable. A cry for help to some Power 
not ourselves rises to the lips in the time of need. It must be a 
very resolute thinker that can restrain it :— 

“ Lips ery * God be merciful’ 
That ne’er said * God be praised.’ 
Still, the unlearned, or those who are unequal to the following of 
a close argument, might have been helped a little more than they 
are. Something of the kind is done in chap. 7, described as an 
“alternative chapter” to chap. 6. The argument is stated in a 
simpler fashion, and for the average reader will probably be more 
effective. We should be inclined to recommend such a reader 





to begin with it. He will pass on more profitably to the 
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more recondite reasoning founded on the Immanence and 
Transcendence of God—the problem is certainly complicated 
by the Neo-Spinozism of to-day—and on Personality. Mr. 
Cohu does well, we think, in refusing to limit the sphere 
of prayer. Let a man pray for what he wants, if he wants 
it with a clear conscience. A dullard will not ask to come out 
top in a hard competition, but every man may pray that he may 
be helped to show his best self. Possibly the element of common- 
sense is not sufficiently reckoned with in this matter. In cases of 
healing, for instance, what limits should be set? Pretty well 
anything short of what this same common-sense tells us to be 
impossible. Where are the limits to what can be done by the 
invigorated personality of the sufferer or by the inspired intelli- 
gence of the physician? It is but another instance of what we 
see every hour,—man subjecting natural powers to his own uses. 


Plato’s Apology of Socrates and Crito. Edited by Louis Dyer 
and Thomas Day Seymour. (Ginn and Co. 6s. 6d.)—This work, 
in its original form, appeared in 1885. A second edition was 
called for, and Professor Dyer handed over the task of preparing 
it to Professor Seymour. This eminent scholar had practically 
finished his task, including the addition of extracts from the 
“Phaedo” and from the “ Memorabilia” of Xenophon, at the 
time of his premature death. The preface has been written by 
Professor J. W. White, Professor Dyer having also passed away. 
The introduction, rewritten by Professor Seymour, is a very 
businesslike, lucid survey of the Socratic system of thought, as 
far as we are able to conceive of it, no easy task, considering how 
hard it is to see the real Socrates under the splendid clothing put 
upon him by his great disciple. The annotation will be found 
highly serviceable, not the less so because it does not take too 
much for granted in the learner who uses it. 


Apollonius of Tyana. By F. W.Grover Campbell, LL.D. With 
Introduction by Ernest Oldmeadow. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. net.) 
—Mr. Oldmeadow’s introduction is scientific and critical ; he does 
not pronounce judgment, but he thinks it quite possible that the 
story told by Philostratus is mostly a romance. Dr. Grover 
Campbell, on the other hand, accepts, provisionally at least, the 
Philostratus narrative; with this attitude we have, on this 
occasion at least, no quarrel. The volume appears, we are told, 
asa ballon d’essai. It is meant to attract attention to a transla- 
tion of Philostratus which the two writers are contemplating. 
Such a translation, with a dispassionate criticism, would be a 
valuable addition to the history of religion. 


In the New English Dictionary, Edited by Sir James A. H. Murray 
(The Clarendon Press), we have an instalment of Vol. VIII. It 
is a treble section, containing nearly two hundred pages, and 
taking in from “ premisal” to “prophesier,’ with a total of four 
thousand three hundred and eighty-one words, as compared 
with the five hundred and eighty-four of Johnson. It includes, 
as will be seen, the prefixes “pre” and “pro,” words so 
formed being, of course, mixed with many others, while “ pri” is 
yet more miscellaneous. Among the vast variety of interesting 
matters we may choose the statement that the “polemic use of 
‘pro’ began with pro-popery about 1828, but was not frequent 
before 18% 


The Alphabet of Gloucester, by Dorothea M. Howman and 
Grace G. Lawson (John Bellows, Gloucester), is a description 
of the “ Fair City” by pen and pencil. It is arranged in alpha- 
betical fashion. Thus “A” stands for a certain old “ Archway,” 
“B” for Berkeley Street, “C” for the “Cathedral.” The illustra- 
tions are the work of Miss Howman. The method is ingenious, 
and certainly tends to help the memory. 


Booxs or Rererence.—Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, and 
Knightage, &c., by Sir Bernard Burke and Ashworth P. Burke 
(Harrison and Sons, 42s.), is in its “seventy-first edition,” and 
Lodge’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, &c. (Kelly’s Directories, 21s. 
net), in its “seventy-eighth.” We have no intention to attempt 
any comparison. Both names are household words; of each 
volume, when we come to examine it, we may say that it is a 
marvel of completeness and carefully disposed detail. The history 
of each titled family is given, and there are lists of the personal 
distinctions which are comprehended in the various Orders.—— 
Whitaker's Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage, 
1909. (12 Warwick Lane. 5s. net.)—This book has all the com- 
pleteness and accuracy which we are accustomed to associate 
with the name. The introduction is nothing less than a treatise 
on titles, with the cognate matters of precedence, social nomen- 
clature, and the like. Its utility is increased by a copious index. 
For practical purposes, so far as it goes, there is nothing to beat 
Whitaker’s.——The Catholic Who's Who. Edited by Sir F. C. 





i | 
Burnand, (Burns and Oates. 3s. 6d. net:)—This is a volume ot 
quite imposing magnitude. There are five hundred and forty. 
five pages, which must contain between two and three thourand 
names. Perhaps the mesh of the net is a little fine. It % 
noticeable how many of the more distinguished have bee, 
“received.” With this may be mentioned The Cathpli, 
Directory and Almanac, “Seventy-second Annual Publication” 
(same publishers, 1s. 6d. net).——Another yearly publication 
which is, we are glad to see, attaining a well-deserved success jg 
Nisbet’s Church Directory and Almanac (James Nisbet and (Co, 
2s. net). It consists of three parts: (1) diary, &c.; (2) directory 
of Archbishops, Bishops, and clergy; (3) alphabetical list of 
benefices, with names of incumbents and patrons and net value, 
From the same publishers we have The Church Pulpit Year 
Book (2s. net), containing sermons for the Sundays and Saint,’ 
Days of the year, with sermons on special subjects; also Nisbet's 
Full Desk Calendar for Sundays and other Holy Days (1s. net). 





New Epirions.—The Life Story of Sir Charles Bright. By 
Charles Bright. (A. Constable and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—This is 
a “revised and abridged edition” of the work published ten years 
ago. The fiftieth anniversary of the laying of the Atlantic cable 
—an operation of which the story is told in the book—occurred in 

he year just finis.ed, and this republication, bringing the book 
within the reach of ordinary readers—the original price was three 
guineas—has been very properly decided on in commemoration of 
the work. Critical Examination of Socialism. By W. H. 
Mallock. (John Murray. 1s. net.)—A volume of the “ Anti- 
Socialist Series.” 
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Gibb (E. H.), His Sister, cr SD sesh ccchine . Ouseley) 
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Hill (E.), The Unloved, er 8vo .. seseuencecee .(Greening) 60 
Hisperica Famina (The), 8vo ...... .(Camb. Univ. Press) net 60 
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(Clarendon Press) net 160 
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Jones (L. M.), Practical Physics, cr 8vo ,, 
Lacis, by Carita, First Series, 4to ....... +. 
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Law (E. F. f Alloys and their Industrial Appl WO cecees (Griffin) net 12/6 
Locke (W. J.), Septimus, cr 8V0............000+ +e .(J. Murray) 60 
Lowell (P.), —— as the Abode of Life, 8vo.. : (Macmillan) net 106 
McCullough (E.), Reinforced Concrete, 870 ..........ccceceeeese cessor (Spon) net 66 


Macdonnell (A. J.), Did She Do Right? er ° SEARO: (S. Paul) 60 
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—— (J. A.), History of Hoddesdon in the County of Hertfordshire, 
inlet ieee se eiinbeiealaniinihiiibiaiiitsitihiidiieelainiaaannndeinenaaaenintnants (Simpkin) net 7/6 
eaaen (H, M.), Italy from 1494 t8 1790, cr 8vo...... (Camb. Univ. Press) net 5/6 
Yerrall (G. H.), British Flies, Vol. V., roy 8vo ......(Gurney & Jackson) net 31/6 
Webster (H. K.), The Whispering Man, cr 8V0.........ccssscsssosseeeees (Nash) 6 
Wrixon (Sir H.), The Religion of the Common Man ..(Macmillan) net 3” 
Young (P.), The Tide Mill Secret, cr 8VO ......scosssseesseeceees (Stockwell) net 2/6 
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 gcale of Cbatges for Advertisements. 


a 
OvTsips Pace (when available), FOURTREN GUINEAS, 





aceon cant & emer Gotan tsniabat Sage a 40 
ns sn OGIMME) ..ecccee 6 6 0] Half Narrow SNE sccccces 5 ¢*@ 
are Tg Column) 3 3 0| Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 0 

Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 

COMPANIES. 
Outside Page..occceeeeee+-++ £16 16 O| Inside Page ....-scerececeee £1414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average tielve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms : net. 


Terms of Subscription. 


PaYaBLE IN ADVANOR 





a! tage to any part of the Unitea Yearly. Foatly 
— iets 4 oamanienwemaniaitt £1 8 6....014 8....0 
Iucluding postage to any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 

China, &c. ...+.- cccccccccccece 1 1B 6..2.016 8 ....0 8 2 


Quarterly. 
732 














LIBERTY’S STOCKTAKING SALE 


Regent St. London 


SALE SALE 
— Were ws 
SALE in the SALE 
SALE WORLD - FAMED FABRICS SALE 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIO FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
THE LARGEST STOCK 








of 
GENUINE ANTIQUES 

Telegrams: Telephones: 
REQUIRABLE, IN LONDON GERRARD ; 4152 
ELIZABETHAN CHIPPENDALE 

JACOBEAN = SHERATON 

A 
CAROLEAN Reproductions HEPPLEWHITE 
QUEEN ANNE LACQUER 


Write for K 22 Booklet post-free 


GILL & REIGATE, 


73: 75. 77, 79, 81, 83, and 85 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 





NO FUNDS IN HAND TO MEET CHRISTMAS BILLS. 


GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 
HOLLOWAY, N. 
£10,000 Owing to Bankers. 
THE InNcoME IN 1908 was Dericrent ny £4,000. 
230 IN-PATIENTS ANNUALLY. 


NO RESERVES AVAILABLE. 


Please send cheques or postal orders addressed to 
L. H. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 


HAMPTONS’ Great 
Annual Furnishing SALE 


NOW PROCEEDING. 
25% to 75% REDUCTIONS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 





Piease write for Sale Catalogue, profusely illustrated, 


and so compiled as to enable those unable to visit our Showrooms 
to order by post with every confidence, 


HAMPTONS PALL MALL, 


NEXT NATIONAL Gatterny & ON DON. 


ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, 2Z.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000, 


Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GOC.V.O. 
The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
FIRE. LIFE & ANNUITIES. MARINE. 


Consequential Lose following Fire. 
Workmen's Compensation. 
Personal Accident and Di 
Third Party and Drivers’ Risks. 
Plate Glass and Hail-storm. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Fidelity Guaranteo. 
The Company also grants 
Capital Redemption Policies, 
and undertakes the duties of 
Trust and & tor. 


THE DIRECTORS INVITE APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS ON AND 
FOR THE PURCHASE OF REVERBSIONS AND LIFE INTERESTS. 








Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 
Company’s Offices or Agents. ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


ROYAL THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 








INSURANCE — 
COMPANY, LTD./ Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
aoont, birt Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 


TOTAL FUNDS - - £14,2938,499. 


For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Established 1835, 
ASSURANCE & INVESTMENT. 


Write for Leaflet 
On Net Cost of Endowment 
Assurances. 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.0 


BURGLARY, 
LOSS OF PROFITS 
BY FIRE. 








NATIONAL 


PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 











HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 





ELL-FURNISHED FLAT in LADIES’ RESIDEN- 

TIAL CHAMBERS TO LET. W.C. District. Bedroom, Sitting- 

7 Pantry, Lavatory, and Bath, Good Restaurant in Building.—“ P.,”’ 
Holland Park Avenue, W. 


L ADIES RESIDENTIAL OHAMBERS. 


TO LET, aset of 2 ROOMS at YORK STREET, Baker Street ; also a set 
of 2 ROOMS at CHENIES STREET, Bloomsbury, General Dining-Boom.— 
Aprly, the SECRETARY. 

ED-SITTING-ROOM in LADY’S comfortable FLAT 
in RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS TU BE LET.  Bestaurant. 
W.C. District.—" P.,”” 90 Holland Park Avenue, W, 
ARTMOOR.—BOARDING in PRIVATE HOUSE. 
(MEN only from November to March.) Very suitable for reading 
parties. Lovely country. Warm and sheltered situation, Stabling or 
motor-car room. Some rough rabbit-shooting. BOYS taken for Holidays.— 
Apply, “‘CANTAB.,” Middlecott, isington, Newton Abbot, 8. Devon, 























APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


HODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GRAHAMS- 
TOWN, CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

APPLICATIONS are INVITED for a LECTURESHIP in the DEPART- 
MENT of CLASSICS. Salary £300 per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from F. J. WYLIE, Esq., 9 South 
Parks Road, Oxford, to whom applications, with testimonials, should be sent 
on or before Monday, February Ist. 

The successful Candidate will be required to enter upon his duties at 
Grahamstown on April 15th, 1909. 


KRM of CONSULTING ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
have VACANCY fora PUPIL. Moderate premium ; Gentleman's Son 


over 18, preferably from Technical College. Personal saperensen by 
M. Inst. E.E.—Box 297, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


) NGINEERING.—A limited number of PREMIUM 
‘ PUPILS are RECEIVED at the Works of the Brush Electrical 
Engineering Company, Limited, for thorouch Practio:] Training in Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering.—Apply, SUPERINTENDENT OF PUPILS, 
Falcon Works, Loughborough. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. ° premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


ORKERS AND WORK—CENTRAL BUREAU 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 


Holborn, W.C. Established 10 — Tel.: 4853 Central. Well-Educated, 
Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING a 














NOT CONNECTED WITH ANY OTHER FURNISHING HOUSE. 


Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment,— 
Apply SECRETARY, 
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Qevaez BOROUGH OF DUDLEY. 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


It is proposed to open this Training College, for 100 Men and Women 
Students, in September, 1909, and a PRINCIPAL will be REQUIRED to 
commence work from that date. . 

He must be a Graduate of some University in the United Kingdom, and 
should have had experience in the Training of Teachers. 

lary, 2500 per annum. Canvassing forbidden. 

Forms of application (on receipt of a stamped and addressed foolscap 
envelope) will be forwarded, and they must be returned, in a sealed envelope 
endorsed “ Training College,” not later than January 30th, 1909, accompanied 
by copies of not more than four recent Testimonials, &c., to 

J. M. WYNNE, Secretary of College Council. 

Town Hall, Dudley, Worcester. 


ALSTEAD GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


SECONDARY and TECHNICAL DAY SCHOOL with probable PUPIL 
TEACHERS’ CENTRE attached. 


WANTED, a fully qualified LADY PRINCIPAL, for the new Secondary 
and Technical Day School at Halstead, Essex. The Lady appointed must be a 
Graduate of one of the Universities of the United Kingdom, or have passed 
an examination equivalent to that for any such degree. 

Salary £170, with three anuual increments of £10 each, and a Capitation 
Grant of £1 on the first fifty paying Scholars, and 10s. for each paying 
Scholar after that number. 

Applications must be made on forms which will be supplied by me, and 
must be sent in not later than 17th February, 1909, to me, the undersigned. 

ROBERT MORTON, 

Halstead, Essex. Clerk to the Governors. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL.—WANTED 
immediately, expert CATALOGUER for University Library. Salary 
£100. Candidates should furnish three testimonials, and state age, experi- 
ence, and knowledge of Languages.—Applications should be sent to the 
REGISTRAR not later than Monday, January 25th. 


ADY MARGARET HALL, OXFORD— 

As the post of PRINCIPAL will shortly be VACAN'T, the Council 

are prepared to receive applications. Candidates must be members of the 

Church of England.—Further particulars can be obtained from Mrs, A. H. 
JOHNSON, Hon. Sec., 5 South Parks Road, Oxford. 

















|: pemensteemnees AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mas.Doe., LL.D. 





Visitor 


Visiting Examiner W. G. McNAUGHT, Mus.Doc, 
Principal ‘ GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 
SESSION 1908-1909, 
The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 2ist to 


December 19th), WINTER TERM (January Isth to April 3rd), SUMMER 
TERM (April 19th to June 26th). 
Instruction in all branches of Music. Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Studénts’ Rehearsals, Concerts and Opera. 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 
e ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


KE LDON LAW SCHOLARSHIP.—An ELECTION of a 

SCHOLAR will take place on Monday, the Ist of February, 1909. 
Applications, with the requisite certificates, forms of which should be obtained 
from the Secretary, must be delivered at his office, 5 New Square, Lincoln's 
Inn, London, in a sealed envelope addressed to him, ou or before Saturday, 
the 23rd of January, 1909. The words “ Eldon Scholarship Candidate's 
Application ” must appear on the outside of the envelope. 

Candidates must be Protestants of the Church of England and Members of 
the University of Oxford, and must have passed their examinations for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, and must either have been place: in the first class 
in one at least of the Final Honour Schools of Literae Humaniores, Mathe- 
matics, History, or Jurisprudence, or in the examination in the Faculty of 
Law, or have gained one of the Chancellors’ prizes, or the Ireland or Hertford 
Scholarship, or the Vinerian Law Scholarship, and must intend to follow the 
profession of the Law. 

The Scholarship is of the value of £200 a year, and is tenable for three 
years, provided that the Scholar keeps his terms regularly at one of the Inns 
of Court. W. TROWER, Secretary. 

5 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C., 18th December, 1908. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 


Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. Lond.; Classical Scholar, Girton. 
Refined home. Thorough education and physical care, ood grounds. 
Position high, and one of the healthiest in England. 


N THE HIGH GROUND OF HERTS, 40 minutes 
from Town.—Well-known HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS, with every 
advantage of Resident English and Foreigu Lady Teachers and Visiting 
London Professors, combining a First-Class Education with thorough country 
freedom ; extensive grounis, lovely gardens; cows; golf, hockey, riding.— 
*“*MATER,” Watson's, 6 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. ~Delighthal Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of 

Childreu with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea.— For Llustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special atteution given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils re for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress 

St. Felix School, Southwold), Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambr‘dge, the Principals of Bedford & Hoilcway Colleges, and others 


(oBRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
t is-courts, field for games. 


y 
UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 
and Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by French- 
map. Gardening, ntering, Bees, Fruit Preserviug.—Principals: LILY 




















a 
"Ohad EDUCATION O ORPORATION 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. WALSH. Fees, £45 a year, 


This School is specially intended for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 4 
thoroughly efficient Modern Education, including French and 
Special Department for Housewifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 
Laboratory, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, Tennis aud Fives Courts, large 
Playing-field. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20ru, 1909, 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 
Head-Mistress—Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. Fees, £100 a year, 


A School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. There are two large Residences, 
a School-house, and Sanatorium. The buildings stand in over ten acres of 
ground on gravel soil, high and well-drained. Parkstone is well know, 
as one of the healthiest and most beautiful places on the South Coast, 


NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 19ru, 1909. 
HERWELL HALL OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 


Recognised by the Board of Education, and by the 
Oxford University Delegacy for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University), 
Students are prepared for the Oxford aud London Teachiug Diploma, the 
bridge ‘leachers’ Certificate, the Archbishop of Canterbury's Diploms 
to teach Theology, and for the Geography Diploma. 
Fees for the Three Terms from 65 Guineas, 
Two Scholarships of £40 each are offered to Students with a Degree 
entering Cherwell! Hall in January, 1909. 
Details of Scholarships and Loan Fund will be sent on application. 


JT. MAKY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 

(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Traiuing College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—Studeuts, £8 8s. to £6 6s. aterm. School, £6 10s. to £3 10s, a term, 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 

OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, RB.N, Principals — 4, 

ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool bey Mn. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objectsa—To train educated 
Women as Seientific Teachers of Phys:cxl Education, All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games.Swiimnming. Fencing, aud Medical Gymnastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Me:dals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful studeuts, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

EALTH STUDENTS. -—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Traia- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
mstruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing. Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swin- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aod Ber, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 











LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
rFYHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained iu this College to become Teachers of Gymnustics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymvastica on the Swelish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 





K ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recoguised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarslups apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
ST LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
kD (ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitsble for childrea 
frow India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
eare of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connectiou with it are situated near tie sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop, Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List ou application to the HEAD-MIS PRESS, 
St. Katharines Lodve, St Audrews. 


S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 








With Title of L.L.A, ; 
or Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Audrews, N.B. — 
RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 

President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. Priucipal—Miss PARKER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCILOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
Special terms for Officers Daughters, Excellent Education, with special atteu- 
tion to Languages, English,and Music. Large grounds. Fees, 66 gs. to 75 ¢% 
per year. 


Ss"; HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 

Danghters of Gentiemeu.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualitied Siaff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attentioa 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


Yea — ANGLO-CONTINENTAL HOME 

SCHOOL (GIRLS).—Enutire charge taken of Colonial Children. Con- 
versational French and German a spécialité. Advanced English (Honours 
Oxford), Music, Painting. Large house, southern aspect, overlooking sea. 
Upper Leas. Field for games. Drill hall.—Principals: Miss TEMPLE, 
Friulein DREYSCHARFF, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 


























HUGHES-JONES, M PEERS, F.R.H.S, See Prospectus, 


BUsSEUX., The NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, January 22nd, 1909. 
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IRKBECK COLLEGE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, EG 


DAY AND RVENING CLASSES. 
NEW TEEM COMMENCES lira JANUABY, 1909, 


The College provides Courses of Instruction for the DEGREES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON in the FACULTIES of ARTS, SCIENCE, 
ECONOMICS, LAWS, under Recognised Teachers of the University, 

Well-appointed Laboratories. Facilities for Research. 

Full particulars on application to H. WELLS EAMES, Secretary. 
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Gr MONICA'S 
NI 
S* x0 KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B. 
SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. — 
E cote. ae ten on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors, 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 
Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historica! I'ripos; Miss BERVON, 
Prospectus ov application. 
ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
SANDALL ROAD. N.W. 
Founded by FRANCES MARY BUSS. 
For DAY SCHOLARS and BOARDERS. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. BRYANT, D.Se., Litt.D. 
SCHOLARSHIPS ANNUALLY to the VALUE of £300. 
Games organised. Large playing fleld and gymnasium. 
There are three Boarding-Houses approved by the Governors, at fees from 
51 gs. to 70 gs. per annum, 
For all particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHUOL FOR GIRLS, Limited. 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Mediawval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses. &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
AC.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham 
"| ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Brildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘'cacher for Physical Trainivg; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
u IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS DEC. 2lst TO JAN. 201m, 1909. 
INGHOLT SCHOOL HINDHEAD. 
The SPRING TERM BEGAN on THURSDAY, January 14th, 1909, 
For Prospectus apply to the Principal, Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Telephoue: 7 Grayshott. 








—_—_—— 


CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—Miss HILDA 
A AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central position.—25 Regent Street, London, S.W. 


AMES of the HOUSEHOLD TRAINING SCHOOL 
for COOKERY and HOUSEWIFERY STUDENTS. 


Pr tus on application to PRINCIPALS, 
1 Lansdown Crescent, Cheltenham. 














T. OLAVE’S AND ST. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, TOWER BRIDGE, S.E. 
Head-Master—W. G. RUSHBROOKE, Esq., M.L. 
ST. SAVIOUR’S AND ST. OLAVE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
NEW KENT ROAD, S.E. 
Head-Mistress— Miss M. G. FRODSHAM, B.A. 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, TUESDAY, January 19th, 1909. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for the Boys’ School may be awarded on 
the result of the Examination. 

Forms of application for admission to either School may be obtained from 
the CLERK rs the GOVERNORS, Tower Brndge, S.E. 


GATHORNE WILSON, M.A., and Mrs.. WILSON 

e receive BOYS and GIRLS, ages 6 to 10) yrs., in their Junior Preparatory 

hool: Westholme, Hunstanton-on-Sea. Climate: dry, invigorating, and espe- 

cially heaithy for children. House on cliffs facing West. Thorough grounding, 
home comforts, entire charge. No day pupils. Fees inclusive.—Prospectus. 


ADY CHEYLESMORE RECOMMENDS a HOME 

on the CHILTERNS, healthy country, one hour from London, for 
CHILDREN in the Nursery or older ones requiring Educational advantages. 
~—Address, Box 296, The Spectator, i Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
TEVENAGE SCHOOL, HERTS (Endowed).—Healthy 


situation. Gravel soil. Sound general Education for Boys, in new and 
excellently equipped buildings. Extensive playing-fields, Liberal diet. 
Moderate fees.—Illustrated Prospectus on application to R, G. McKINLAY, 
B.A., Head-Master, 


G4 san 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, APRIL 2xp & Srp, 





S80 HOO L. 





_Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland, 


ELS TED SOH 0 O L. 
AEMY SIDE. WOOLWICH LIST, DECEMBER, 1908. 
Ist, C. J. S. KING, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION March 16th, in London and Felsted. 
Particolars from BURSAR, Felsted, Essex. 
PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
4 Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals, —For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 
RYDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY 
' Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, MLA. 
The Board of Governors will he glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
_ For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1.000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
pentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate bovs. 


SHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
Acreman 














HI #Pvox COURT (late of Hampstead), 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 








The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. fe has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place, 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Publio 
Schools in the last ten years. 


'ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 





Splendid situation. 


Excellent health record. 
Over 500 feet above sea level. 
LTHAM COLLEG BE, KENT. 
Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimmivg-Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, &c. 
Recent Honours: Open Scholarship, Balliol College; 1st Open Scholarship, 
Hertford College; Exhimtion, Lincoln College; Admissions to Sandhurst, 
Osborne, &c,—TERM BEGAN JANUARY lira. 
Apply Head-Master, Rev. A. E, RUBIE, D.D. 


A= COLLEG E. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, 22nd Janusry, 1909, on which day 
an ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held. At this Examination, one or 
more Exhibitions, tenable either in the Junior or Upper School, may be 
awarded. Reduced fees for Sons of Clergy and Officers in the Army and 
Navy.—For further particulars apply to the BURSALK, Bath College, Bath, 


LDARZDovVE RY CoL.Lasa Cs, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Private Schools in March. 
Warden, Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


NAS TBOURN E COLLEG E, 

President-THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 
F. 5S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &,. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scmuotargsurrs on Marcu 18th. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 

A Public School at moderate cost. Preparation for Universities, 
Services, and Professions. Separate Junior Department for Boys under 12, 
in which boys are prepared for Osborne and for Public Schools,—For 


Illustrated Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 


LKLEY GRAMMAR 

Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20th, 1909. 
Heal-Master. C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£210) on 

JUNE 30th & JULY Ist & 2nd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee, JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 15. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


PERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 
B Ts 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 


Junior School. quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 

WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rife range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at Uppingham on 30th and 3ist March and Ist —_ 1909, 
for at least SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIP3—viz., Two or Three of £70 per 
annum, Two of £50 per annum; Two of £30 per annum—tenable at the 
School.—Apply to the Head-Master, Rev, HARRY W. McKENZIE, by 
15th March, 1909. Candidates are entertained free of charge if applieation 
be made by 15th March. 


EDUCED FEES.—Education in the Country near 

London.—To fill VACANCIES ina FINISHING SCHOOL of the first 
style (over 500 ft. above sea; Excellent Masters; Home Comforts ; Outdoor 
Games ; Extensive Grounds; Riding), an inclusive educational fee of 100 
uinveas will be accepted fur pupils entering in January.—‘‘ B.A.,” c/o Gabbitas, 
hiring and Co., 36 Sackville Street, London. 


YTHE, KENT.—Rev. R. D. GRINDLEY, M.A. 

(Honours, Trin. Coll., Oxford), PREPARES a few PUPILS for 
OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, LONDON MATRIC. & other EXAMS. ; 5 successes 
in 12 months. Cambridge Previous Parts 1. and I. Oxford final Group A. 
No failures. House facing sea. Very healthy climate. Terms moderate. 



























































FOREIGN. 


NHALET CAUDE CO'TE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of beaithy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


T\IEPPE.Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D. 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppimgham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, Uuiversity Examinations, 














apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POW M.A., 
‘Ouse, Sherborne, as 


Pupils placed with French families, if desired, received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
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ERIERS, prts CHERBOURG.—DIRECTRICE ECOLE 

URE OFFERS ENGLISH GIRLS (five at the utmost) 
CREPARA IN FRENCH UNIVERSITY DIPLOMAS for FOREIGNERS. 
{nstruction in classes, 24 hours or more ; private lessons, 12 hours a week. True 
home life, simple but comfortable. Moderate fees. Good English references, 


ESIDENCE AND EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


weer el = RECEIVE in his house BOYS or YOUNG 


NCH 
LADIES. Highest refere 
Apply to Professor LEBONNOIS, 16 Rue Guilbert, Caen. 


EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Educa- 
tional HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. House well 
situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LANGUAGES, MUSIC, 
HISTORY, ART. Individual attention. Every facility for Outdoor Sports.— 
Entrance at any time. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Dermo.tpstr., 

RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
_— ceutral position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
Splendic yee | to acquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known. 
Terms (incl. persona instruction daily), mouthly £ £9, yearly. £100, Highest refs. 


HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted in French.—Apply for particulars, 











home, 








SOHOLASTIO A AGENCIES. 


OINT AGENCY FOR | WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors. Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 

Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency bas been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work K WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
cal ted on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the workiug expenses. 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, ll a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 


When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (tree of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommenied establishments. hen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 


idea of the fees to be 

PATON’ . LIST O “SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp., 
red cloth, 1s. 6d. ; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 lilustrations. 

J. and. J. PATON, Educational ~ 143 Cannon Street, 


London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Centra 


D i CATION. 

Pare or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of “SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult (free of charge) Messrs, 

TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, who are in 

close touch with all the best establishmeuts for Boys and Girls in 

Great Britain and on the Continent, many of which they have 
personally inspected. 

A GUIDE TO SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. (500 pages), containing 

full particulars of over 1,000 schools, &c., will be sent to parents, post- 


free, sixpence. 
Address :—Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 
OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 

of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 

only recommend Schools (Boys aud Girls) they have personally visited. 
Publishers of “THE SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, and Governesses Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., C. J. S. Nicwot, M.A. (Cantab.), and W. W. 
Browne, M.A. (Ox: on, ’, 217 PICCADILL Y. W. ’Phone : 1567 Gerrarp. 


A Paine as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
a 


























SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
raduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Pareuts and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Buys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, B.J. BEE VOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDEN'T-PATIENTS in Loudon, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with ful) particulars.—MEDICAL, Xe., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphie 
Address, “‘l'riform, Loudoun.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANTED TO PURCHASE 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, POTTERY, CHINA and GLASS, 
ENAMELS, MINIATURES, NEEDLEWORK, PICTURES, CURIOS, &c. 
Good Prices given for Perfect and Genuine Specimens. 
LAW, FOULSHAM and COLE'S ANTIQUE GALLERIES, 
7 South Molton Street, L mdon, w. (near Bond Street Tube Station). 


BOURNEMOUTH isitors enjoy every 





T “HYDRO Visitors 

Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 

and Electricity. Resideut physician (M.D.) 
INTER HOLIDAY and HEALTH RESORT.— 
LADIES taken as PAYING GUESTS. Consumptives not admitted. 

Three aud three quarter hours’ journey from Paddington; fast through trains 
from the Midlands and the North.—Descriptive Circular from Miss JONES, 
Langley House, | Dawlish, South Devon. 


UTHORS. —Literary Agent can n place with p publishers 
SS em ec A MSS. on Theological and Antiquarian subjects. No 
ees. —"* X. . Z.," Box 4636, Willing’s, 125 Strand, W.C. 





OATS OF ARMS and PEDIGREES.—The Author of 
“A List of Emigrant Ministers to America” 


will wae free to any 
D FOTHERG 


ILL, 


————__, 

N ISS DREWRY’S COURSES of LECTURES and 
PL ey Pye by pete LITERATURE wig 
a z w D — parti 

letter, 143 King | Henry’ "s Roa: i, London, N.W. “a ae. sony y y 





ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham ¢ Common, | Survey, 
Founded 1849 for yy Girls, = are received without di 
of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace 
Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES ary 
SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Li ryds Bauk, i rT) 
St. James's Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage, 


verse 

PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A fey 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the tseatment of Gentlemen suffering from Eilepey, 
Experienced Medveal and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardep ing, 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOs, 

2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 








‘y.0 SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 64.; or the 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 350 Mansion House C tham bers, E 


ce 

YPEWRITING WANTEO, 

Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding, 
—Miss NIC HOLSON, 13 mo lovd ‘Sqnare,'Loudou, W.c, 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, map 
68 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHAR 


Five per cent. x since 1899, 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


URREY FOWLS.—The Table Fowl for the Epicure 
kK being far superior to all others in delicacy of flavour. 7s. 6d. 
trussed and carriage paid, as supplied by me to Royalty. Carefu! einen 
given to cleanliness and packing. Many unsolicited testimonials, Also New 
Laid Eggs.—RUDD, Poultry Farm, Erpingham, Norfolk. 


z See 
LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us an old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by tho baoah 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Stren 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers—Capital and "Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the manufac. 
turing Deutists, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Odlices, 63 Oxford 
Street. London, Est. 100 years. 


YXTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Watches, 
4 Chains, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and Precious Stoues bought 
for Cash. Best value sent for parcels. or offers made, (eference Capital 
and Counties Bank.)—R. D hee @ B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 265), 
Princes Street, Ipswich. Established 1833, 
JRIVATE ACCOUNT BOOK for Country or City 
Gentlemen. Fulfils every requirement from Cash Book to Balance 
Sheet and Income-Tax. Satisfaction guaranteed. 10s. 6d, 
articulars free. Household Account Book, 3s. 6d. post-free,— 
, Moat Road N N., Leicester. 


 KI- ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANNING ON THE 
ALPS.—For full particulars of best Resorts see ‘‘ PUBLIC SCHDOLS 
WINTER SPORTS YEAR-BOOK,” with Club “ Who’s Who,” cloth, Illus 
trated, 1s., post-free, from WATKIN WATKINS, Hon. Secretary, Higitield, 
Harrow 


Mesic BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication, 
British or Foreign, post-free, promptly. Low prices. Lmmevse stocks, 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS. Violin Catalogue, 25,000 publicatious, post 
free 342.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.U.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea, 


—esouisn 




















post-paid, or full 
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SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


HE Union-Castle R.M.S.‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE’ will 
sail from Southampton, FEBRUARY 18th, for a series of Cruises as 
follows :— 





£9 9s.—SOUTHAMPTON, LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, 
ALGIERS. and MARSEILLES. February 18th to March 2nd. 
£26 58.—MAKSEILLES. AJACCIO, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, 


PALESTINE, EGYPT, CRETE, NAPLES, MARSEILLES, 
March 4th to April Sth. 
Full particulars from Dr. H. S. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


ROTAVA, ALWAYS SUMMER. NO FOG, 
GRAND HOTEL HUMBOLDT. Ist Class. Magnificent 
TENERIFE. Scenery. Sea Bathing all year. Passages and Rooms 

bookel and all information free from— 
CANARY AGENCY (S.), 1 Adam Sgreet, Strand, Londov, W.C, 

N ‘ISS BISHOP'S Small, Social TOURING PARTIES. 
a Italy, March Srd. Rome, Naples (with Sorrento, Capri, Pompeii), 
Florence, Venice. En route, Turin, Genoa, Milan, Lucerne. Medieval ChAt-aug 
of Touraine, April 16th, The Danube, Vienna, Budapest, and Salzkammergut, 
June. Holland, » Aug. Incl. terms. Kefs. exchanged. - -27 St. George’s R-1., Kilbura, 























] OOK “BARGAINS. 3.—Sichel’s Catherine de Medici, 16s., 


42s., for 25s. ; Clouston’s 


for 6s.; Hodgkin's Early English Pottery, 
English Furni . ire and Makers of 18th Century, 10s. 6d., for Gs. Gd. ; Dod's 
Peerage, &c.. 2ls., for 4s.; Chaffers’ Pottery and Porcelain, 43s., for 
288. 6d.; me Dilke's French Engravers and Draughtsmen of the 18th 


for l4s.; Burke’s Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 246.; Ainsworth's 
50s. net, for 35s.; Harvie Brown's Travels of a Naturalist in 
Northern Eusope, 2 vols., 63s., for 10s. 6d.; Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots and 
Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d. ; Who's Who, 1907, "3s ; Harmsworth Self-Educator, 
8 vols., 30s. 00, 00) Books in Stock for Sale or Exchange. Please state wants.— 
BAKER $ GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
>OOKS.—Who's Who, 1908, 4s. 6a. “(cost 10s. net); Menpes’ 
World's Children, 8s, 61. (cost 20s.) ; Chambers’s Encyclopmgia, 10 vols, 


Century, 24s.. 
Novels, 20 vols., 





1908, £3 15s.; Dickens's Works, Illus. Lis. Edn., 3) vols.. £6 10s. (cost £15). 
Catalogues tree. We supply everything. State wauts. Books bonght. List 
of wants free. HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OOK BARGAINS. —January Supplementary Catalogue 


; of Publishers’ Remainders—Books new as published, but offered at 
one third to half of original prices—comprising Works of FICTION, 
TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, &c, Post-free AL J. GLAISHER, Bookseiler, 


57 ay agnene Street, W. 





~ NOTICE—The INDEX to the SPLCTATOR is 12 published half: 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on mo 
third Saturday in January and July, Cloth Cases for the 
Yearly Volumes may be obtained througn any Bookseller or Ne 
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Road, New Wandswo: 


or from the Office, at 18, 6d, each, By post, 18. 9d, 
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YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 
THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL, 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. Itis as natural to 
be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, all 
diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result 
ofthe transgressions of physiologic and hygienic law. 
This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—Densmore. 


ENO’S 
FRUIT 
, SALT 


NATURE’S ANTIDOTE FOR 
HUMAN ILLS arising from the 
neglect or violation of her laws. 


‘Our acts our angels are, for good or ili, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still,’ 





CAUTION, 

Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘ FRUII 
SAL?’ Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery— 
IMITATION. 

Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E, 





If you want to keep 


on good terms with a man who smokes 
cigarettes, be sure that what you offer him 
are beyond reproach. He might be a con- 
noisseur—you never know. If he is, and his 
particular weakness is Turkish, you can tickle 
his palate with the famous 


“SAVOY” Brand. 


This brand is made by hand, of pure Turkish 
tobacco. It is made by Lockyer & Co. and sold 
by high-class tobacconists everywhere at 


25 for 2/-; 50 for 4/-; 100 for 7/6. 


If YOUR tobacconist does not stock them, 
do not try some other cigarette but some 
other tobacconist. 





TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE. 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS. 


Price 6d. per 1 oz. packet. 
I/- per 2 oz. tin. 2/- per 4 oz. tin. 








EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
ay Funded Property or other Securities aud Annuities PURCHASED or 
5 granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION aBY INTEREST 


P. & O. 
PLEASURE CRUISES 


1909. 
By S.Y. ‘VECTIS’ from Marseilles. 
(With Rail and Steamship Connections from Londen.) 

No. 1.—February 18th to March 17th. 

GREECE, SYRIA, PALESTINE, EGYPT. 
No. 2.—March 20th to April 16th. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, SICILY. 
No. 3.—April 22nd to May 20th. 

DALMATIA, VENICE, CORFU, SICILY. 
Fares for Cruises 1, 2, or 3 from 30 Guineas. 
No, 4.—May 21st to June 12th. 

NAPLES, SICILY. ALGIERS, SPAIN, &c. 

Fares from 20 Guineas. 


By P. & O. twin-screw s.s. ‘MALWA,’ 11,000 tons, 
15,000 h.p. (one of the Company’s new 
steamers of the **M” class). 


A.—May 20th to June 12th. 
LONDON to GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, TENERIFFE, 
LAS PALMAS, MADEIRA, THE AZORES, LISBON, 
PLYMOUTH, and LONDON. 

B.—July 8th to July 29th. 
LONDON and LEITH to the NORWEGIAN 
FJORDS, CHRISTIANIA, GOTHENBURG, STOCK- 
HOLM, COPENHAGEN, and AMSTERDAM 


(YMUIDEN). 
C.—August 7th to August 30th. 
LONDON to HOLLAND, NORWAY, STOCKHOLM, 


COPENHAGEN, and CRONSTADT (for ST, PETERS- 
BURG, MOSCOW, and HELSINGFORS). 
Fares for Cruises A, B, or C from 20 Guineas. 


For 


appl 
TION COMPANY, Northumberland Avenue, 
122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., London. 


P. & O. Round the World Tours. 
WINTER CRUISES 
SUNNY CLIMES, 

FOR HEALTH OR PLEASURE, 

BY CUNARD STEAMERS 


To SPAIN, ALGIERS, MALTA, EGYPT, 
THE DELICHTFUL ADRIATIC, AND ITALY. 


‘Carpathia’ and ‘Slavonia’ sail from Liverpool! on 16th February 
and 3rd March respectively. Passengers may return by either of those 
magnificent ships, *Caronia’ and ‘Carmania.’ 

Apply to Cunard Line, Liverpool; London, 93 Bishopsgate Street, E.C.; 
29-30 Cockspur Street, S.W.; or Paris, 2 bis Rue Scribe. 


ssage, illustrated handbooks, and all information 
PENINSULAR & ORIENTAL =>TEAM oe 
C., of 




















RM. S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 





SPECIAL TOURS, JANUARY—MARCH, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
60 days, £65; 75 days, £75. 


SPANISH MAIN, JAMAICA, CUBA, and MEXICO, 10 weeks, £70, 
For Illustrated Booklet and full particulars apply as above. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


INVESTED FUNDS......£70,000,000. 














A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourish went suited to the growing 
digestive powers of young Lufauts from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 
germs. These Foods safeguard children from Diarrh@a* and Digestive 


Troubles sv often caused by a contamiuated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 





SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bri Stra 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) 6500,508. - 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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January Number now on Sale. T H E E X Pp Oo S ] T Oo R, 


‘ THE Edited by the Rev. 
NEW WERT ERE Y | eccssess toe sesceen aucun 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. Price 1s. net, 
: c ‘ DR. MILLIGAN’S EDITION OF THE EPISTLES To THE 
A Review of Science and Literature. THESSALONIANS. By Professor Sir W. M. Ramsar, D.C.L., LL.D. DD 
THE BRETHREN OF THE LORD: SECOND THOUGHTs, By 
Rev. Professor J. B. Maror, Litt.D. 


Edited by DESMOND MacCARTHY. THE DOCTRINE OF CHRIST. By Rev. Principal A. E. Gam, 


.A., D.D. 
CHRISTUS AZDIFICATOR. By Rev. Anruur Carr, M.A, 
Contents: Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. » formerly 
THE DAVID OF THE BOOK OF SAMUEL AND THE pavip 


IBANT OBSCURI: With Prefatory Remarks on ee bie Ge es Wy Sm, Fee SE 


Virgilian Rhythms. ROBERT BRIDGES JESUS’ ESTIMATE OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST. By ty, 
RECENT PSYCHICAL RESEARCH Mrs, VERRALL | "EvepycioQa: IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Jouy Ross, Ma, 
MOUNTAIN SICKNESS J. S, HALDANE, M.D., PRS, | 8%, PETERS SPEECH IN ACTS 1. 15-22. By Rev. Stem 
ARISTOPHANES ON TENNYSON “SMociten, IA. Duy and nove Gesees Muinss, Des = & 


A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D, | SETTER TO THE EDITOR. By Acyes Suita Lewis. 
HODDER and STOUGHTON, Publishers, London, 














GEORGE CANNING MERBERT PAUL, MP. ‘ ati. Movthetcatewn enn A 
THE STABILITY OF MOUNTAINS names $B EF Ty it 
Captain J. E. E, CRASTER, R.E. WHERE AND WHAT IS TRUTH 
THE HOUSE OF HOSPITALITIES RELIGION ? IN 
THOMAS HARDY . : , ‘ 
A plain answer on Rational Grounds is given by THE 


THE SOLDIER’S WIFE E. VON KEYSERLING | THEISTIC CHURCH, and will be sent gratis and post-fre 
— to anyone applying to 


aa : The HON. SECRETARY (Postal Mission) 
. . , 10s. post-free. , 
2s. Gd. net. Yearly Subscription po e THE THEISTIC CHURCH, 


SWALLOW STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 








London: SERVICES HELD THERE ON SUNDAYS AT 11 AND 7, 
J. M. DENT and CO., 29 & 39 Bedford Street, W.C, NOW READY.—Royal 4to, whole bound cloth, pp. 300, price £1 lls. 6d. 
z National Antarctic Expedition 1901-1904, 
ALBUM OF PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES 
s WITH A PORTFOLIO OF PANORAMIC VIEWS. 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s toe 
Album contains 165 Plates with descriptive letterpress, and 
Preface by Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, Pres. B.S. 
CH j OROD Y NE Portfolio contains 24 Panoramic Sketches and two Maps. 
Published by the Royal Society. 
Sold by Messus. HARRISON & SONS, 45 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C,; 
. and OLIVER & BOYD, Tweed lale Court, Ellinbargh. 
is admitted by the Profession to be the most THE OLDEST AND BEST. mea. 
as Sas ; b | “ Having made a fresh trial of its virtue, 
valuable Medicine ever discovered, and is ADAM 8S7S _ , 2 Bring mates fresh at ae 
unrivalled as a Remedy for Coughs, Colds, use to all housewives.” —The Queen. 
Asthma, Bronchitis. It acts like a Charm in FURNITURE 
Diarrhcea' and Dysentery, and is the only For Furniture, Brown Boots, Patent 
2 as . 7 : : Leather, Oil Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, =) oO L { Ss aa 
palliative in Neuralgia, Gout, Rheumatism. and all Varnished & Enamelled goods. ' 


MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD._ 
MURRAY’S SEEDS have a World-wide reputation for Parity. 
MURRAY’S SEEDS are unequalled for Productiveness. 
MURRAY’S SEEDS are extremely reasonable. 


MURRAY’S CATALOGUE is now ready, and can be had upoa 
application. 


For Gongns end Colds.| ... .. 5, er 8am 


A pure Solution, Vl E D O CS. 
Di Ni N E a O R D’ Ss For Acidity of the Stomach, VIN ORDINAIRE. fe pam 


For Heartburn and Headache. : s i 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
For Gout and Indigestion. light Dinner Wine, The quality 
Ni A G 'N E S I A of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 &/ 
. €&afest and most Effective Aperient wine usually sold at much higher 
for Regular Use. prices, 
ST. ESTEPHE 
66 ” . 
K BOOTS | D U B L i N R E Vi E W. Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


bottle, On compurisou it will be 


Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies 
each bottle. Of all Chemists, 1/13, 2/9, 4/6. 
Insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chloro- 
dyne. The Original and Only Genuine. 

















are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. | 5 wok - 
Kesidents abroad can order from the local | Edited by waruee _ WARD. — ™ aA — 4 ae a trnag 
“K" Agent. Where there ts no “ K” Boot | Contents for JANUARY, 1909. Toc ctoosnetion Bw = 
Agee ny icons Sor wl tin (rom | ote. Cuesrearox axoxe ux Paormrrs. Ty the | wikifom the couatasty meres: 176 9 
. sditor, ing number of customers it pro- 
66 K ” SHO ES Tan Seren oF Nationa WEALTH. By Hilaire cures us in London and rhe 
e elloc, M.P. os Provinces, gives us additional con- 
es _— | ty THE XVITITH CentURY. fidence m submitting it to those 
y Migr. Wara. who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
’ = \ 
A U T H oO R $ A G E N Cc ¥. Camecane Sasees, Sens is Geemant—III, Oncant 8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Estabiished 1879. Sounue. By B. B. serene Paid to any a — including Cases 
~— a 5. 
Interests of authors capably represented; thirty | Euctnye Fromentix. By Professor J. S. Philli- : 
years’ practical experience. Agreements for more. All who know these Wines tell ns there is 20 


publishing arranged. MSS. read and placed with | Tae Censonsutr or Fiction. By Canon W. | Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in valne, 
suitable publishers.—Terms and testimonials on Barry. 


pplication t Doucuesye’s ANCIENT History or THE CHURCH. 
Mr. A. M. qumeeete, titeraiy Agent, sae teat ie Mark tiykes. JAMES SMITH AND co. 

















34 Paternoster Row, London. Mr. Ruycrman’s Bit. WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
PHENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED | S°M* BECEST Booms. ot. LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 
19& 70 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, £.c, | 20ndon: BURNS & OATES, 25 Orchard St. W. | __Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
FIRE, LIFE, ACCIDENT. Cheques and Money Orders payable to Jonn Baker. 2foney Orders to be made 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to Jous Baker, of 1 Wellington 


FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 
Total Assets exceed....... 
Claims Paid exceed ... 


me &. | Street. Business letters should be addressed to THE Pusuisuse, “Spectator” Ofice 
eve cee Ads, 000,000 1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 
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Mr. FIFIELD has much pleasure in announcing the 
publication of a New Edition of Mr. Allen Upward’s 
yery remarkable demonstration of the reality of the 


soul and God, 


THE NEW WORD 


By ALLEN UPWARD, 


Corresponding Member of the Parnassus Philological Society 
of Athens. 


Cloth extra, large crown 8vo, 320 pages, 5s. net. 


“As I turn over the leaves and re-read the passages I have 
marked, I utterly despair of conveying within my appointed 
limits any inkling of the author's fertility of thought and 
jJlustration.”—Mr. Witt1am Arcuer, in the Morning Leader. 


“The insight and wit with which this inquiry is carried out 
are remarkable as a deep-going criticism of modern science and 
philosophy, and must be carefully studied to be fully appreciated.” 

—Mr. G. R. S. Mzap, in the Theosophical Review. 


“A spacious mansion of delight....... ‘The New Word’ is a 
book of rare enchantment, with something of the freshness of 
the world’s youth about it....... To him the infallible church of 
the Materialists is not substantially different from the infallible 
church of the Sacerdotalists.” 

—Mr. Harry Jones, in the Daily Chronicle. 


“ Almost every page is so full of suggestion that he almost 
lays himself open to the charge of ‘Sowing with the sack.’ It 
is a brilliant criticism of life and science and philosophy, at 
once scholarly and humorous. His chapters on ‘The Story of 
Creation’ are wonderfully clever and deliciously funny. He is 
a philologist, and makes merry over the jargon of new scientific 
terms.”—Mr. A. E. Fuercuer, in the Clarion, 

“It is impossible to do Mr. Upward any justice by quoting 
him, unless we quote nearly the whole of his book, because it all 
hangs together, and it is all good. Neither is it possible to do 
him justice, but quite the opposite, by attempting to explain 
him........The New Word’ is a book to add to the small store by 
the side of your bed. It is full of scholarship and wit, and full 
of hope.” — Westminster Gazette. 

London: A. C. FIFIELD, 44 Fleet Street, E.C. 


The Times Book Club, 


Booksellers and Librarians, 


376-384 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


The largest and most convenicnt Bookshop in the Worid 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 





All the best Books, English and Foreign, in every department 
of Literature. Books in Beautiful Bindings; Editions d’Art; and 
second-hand books withdrawn from circulation in the Library. 


All Books supplied at the lowest prices. 
Bookbinding of every description undertaken. 
Catalogues of New or Second-hand Books post-free on request, 


Purchase Dept. Telephone: No. 5394 Gervard (three lines). 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Times Book Club,” London. 


Bioks to the value of £1 carriage free to any railway station in 
the United Kingdom. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, Ww 


H, SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INST. 
TUTIONS i IN DIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Loxpos. Codes: Usicopz and AB 


140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone; Cemrnat 1515) ; 












THIS GREAT SERIES IS NOW COMPLETE. 


20 Vols., Half Roxburghe binding, 2is, net per vol. 
Only a limited number of Sets remain. 


The MAKERS of CANADA 


DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT, F.R.S.C. 





Editors PELHAM EDGAR, Ph.D. 

B. E. WALKER, D.C.L. 

Sir JOHN BOURINOT, K.C.M.G., F.R.S.C. 
Advisory Board 2 JAMES BAIN, D.C.L. 


ALFRED D, DE CELLES, Litt.D., F.B.S.C, 
NATHANAEL BURWASH, 8.T.D., F.B.S.C, 


(Sur Jonw Boveror died, and Mr. Watxer took his place before the Series 
was complete. ] 


The Series has come into being to supply the need felt for a work dealing 
exhaustively with Canadian affairs tcom tae staudpoint of persoval effort. Is 
is, in fact, the outcome of demands made by the people of Canada and those 
interested in Canadian development. 


The Edition consisted of only 120 copies for the United Kingdom, 

and only a few sets now remain unso!d. 

SIR FREDERICK HALDIMAND. By Jean McIuwrarra. 

SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN. By Narcisse E. Dionne, LL.D., F.B.S.C, 

LORD ELGIN. By the late Sir Joun Georer Boveinor, E.C.MG., LL.D. &a 

EGERTON RYERSON. By Chancellor Burwasu, M.A., 8.T.D., &e. 

PAPINEAU. CARTIER. By Atrrep D. De Cettes, Litt.D, F.R.S.C. 

JOSEPH HOWE. By Hon. J. W. Lonetey, K.C., F.B.S.C, 

GENERAL BROCK. By Lady Epear. 

WOLFE AND MONTCALM. By Hewrt Rarmonp Casorary, Litt.D., 
F.R.S.C., Author of “ Moutcalm and Levis.” 

MACKENZIE. SELKIRK. SIMPSON, By Gronce Barce, M.A, LL.D., 
R.S.C 


COUNT FRONTENAC. By Witt1am Dawsow Le Svevr, B.A., LL.D. 

BISHOP LAVAL. By Lestonp pe Beomars. 

JOHN GRAVES SIMCOE, By Duncays Campsett Scort, F.B.S.C. 

LORD SYDENHAM, By Professor Apam Suorrr, 

SIR JAMES DOUGLAS. By R. E. Gosnext. 

WILLIAM LYON MACKENZIE. By Wittiam Dawson Le Svrvrn, B.A., 
LL.D 


BALDWIN, LAFONTAINE, AND HINCKS. By Sreruen Leacocs, of 
McGill University. 

GEORGE BROWN. Ry Joun Lewis, B.A. 

WILMOT AND TILLEY. By James Hawwar. 

SIR JOHN A. MACDONALD. By Geonee Kt. Parxry, C.M.G., LL.D., &c. 

LORD DORCHESTER. By A. G. Brapvey. 


“A series of books entitled ‘The Makers of Cavada’ needs no praise from 
us, and it is most happily inaugurated by Miss McIlwraith’s monograph on 
Sir Frederick Haldimand.’’—Spectator. 

“A very handsome series of historical biographies.......When the twenty 
volumes prescribed are brought to a conclusion, the reader will be furnished 
with a survey of Canadian history passing from the early romantic period, 
when French nobles in brocade and high heels picnicked out amid rapids and 
pine forests peopled by wild Iroquois and coureurs de bois, down to the com- 
paratively prosaic period of confederation and moderna colonial expansion.” 

— Times, 

“No loyal son of the Dominion of Canada, however anxious for the assertion 
of her claims, can fail to appreciate the thoroughness with which her history 
is being set forth in the series of twenty elaborate monographs. ’ 

—Pali Mall Gazette. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
GREAT STANDARD WORK ON SCOTTISH ART. 


SCOTTISH PAINTING: 


Past and Present, 1620-1908. 
By JAMES L CAW, 


Director of the National Galleries of Scotland, Author of 
“Scottish Portraits,” &c. 


Containing 76 Full-page Plates, 
Forming a Unique Series from Private and Public Collections. 
One Volume 4to (9} by 7}), 500 pp., buckram, glit, 2is. net. 


SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS.—Introduction: Part I. The 
Past, 1620-1860; (1) The Precursors, (2) The Earlier 
School. Part II. The Present, 1860-1908: (1) The 
Pupils of Robert Scott Lauder, (2) The Middle Period 
and its Aftermath, (3) The Younger Generation; 
Résumé and Conclusion; Index. 


The book is in an exceptional way the result of first-hand 
acquaintance with the subject, and is the only work which 
presents a complete and comprehensive survey of the achieve- 
ment of the Scottish School. ‘The Publishers are certain that it 
will become the standard work on Scottish Art. 


“ The book is worth the time (10 or 12 years) that has been spent upon it.” 
—Times. 
“It is rich in taste, in subtle discrimination, and a specialist’s knowledge, 
Whether it be of Michael Wright, of Raeburn, Geddes, Orchardson, or W. J. 
Yule he writes, the author seems to have expressly specialised in eon 
—Outlook. 
* Genuinely illuminative, searching, and charmingly sympathetic......He has 
heen as honest and unflinching in his criticism of his contemporaries as in his 
judgment of those who have gone, and though some of his conclusions may 
seem disconcerting in their frankness, they are always admirably reasoned, 
and, however trenchant, they are never unfounded...... The noble volume is 
altogether admirable.”—Glasgow Herald, 
“ Likely to be the ‘last word’ on this national subject for some time to 
come.”’— Scotsman. 
“ This brilliant piece of work.”—Manchester Courier. 


The work may be had at all the leading Booksellers’, and Pros- 
pectuses and Specimen Plate will be sent on application. 





London: Published by T. C. & E. C. JACK, 








or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrars 3601), W., LONDON. 


16 Henrietta Street, W.C.; and Edinburgh. 
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Just 


THE QUARTE 


Out. 


RLY REVIEW 


JANUARY. 66. 


1, Taz Vatvxs or THE TERRITORIAL 
Force. 

2. Sm Henry Worroy. 

3. Reticiow anp Empire 1s ANCIENT 

Gypt. By Arthur E. P. Weigall. 

4 Swarep InpUSTRIES AND THE 
Minraum Waar. 

5. Tuas Estas.isHMenNtT oF THE THIRD 
Rervsuic. By Sir Ernest Satow, 
G.C.M.G. 


6. Heroporus tux Hisroriyx. By 
G. B. Grun 


. 


7. Tax Pustic anp tHE Moror-Car. 


st 


SCIENCE 


8. Mitton anp Dante: a ComPARISON 
anpd a Contrast. By Alfr 
Austin, P.L. 

9 THe ConTROL OF THR Frenir- 
Minpep. By G. H. Savage, M.D. 

10, A New Departure in EnGuisu 
Porrry. By Henry Newbolt. 

ll, Tue Worxs or Antuony TROL- 
tore. By T. H. 8S. Escott. 

12. Tue Rerormine Turx, By Dr. 
E. J. Dillon. 

13, TrRvuTH AND 
History. By R. —_—. 

14, Woman Surrnacz, By fessor 


Fiction i Irisx 





A. V. Dicey. 


PROGRESS 


IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SCIENTIFIC WORK AND THOUGHT. 
Edited by N. H. ALCOCK, M.D., and W. G. FREEMAN, B.S&c., F.L.S, 


JANUARY. 


Tus Destructiox or Woop By Fvunet. 
A. H. Reginald Buller, D.Sc., Ph.D. 
Illustrated. 

Tue Soutu-Eastern COALFIBLD: ITS 
DiscoveRY aND DEVELOPMENT. 
Malcolm Burr, B.A. (Oxon.), 
F.G.S., F.L.S. Illustrated. 

Tus Ductiess Guayps. Swale Vin- 
cent, M.D., D.Sc. 

Tus Cuemistry or CHLOROPHYLL. 
8. B. Schryver, D.Sc. 


5s. net. 
| VERTEDRATE PALZONTOLOGY rx 1908. 
. Lydekker. 
Tur Evo.vtion or AnrmalL Function. 
Keith Lucas. 
A Dream or Farr Hyprowe. Henry 
E. Armstrong, D.Sc., F.B.S. 
Patxzouituic Races & THEIR MODERN 
Representatives. Part IL. W. J. 
Sollas, D.Sc., F.B.S. 
| Reviews. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


ANNALS OF ARGHAOLOCY AND 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


Issued by the Liverpool Institute of Archzology. 
Edited by J. L. MYRES 
IN COLLABORATION WITH 


F. P. BARNARD, R. C. BOSANQUET, J. G. FRAZER, T. W. GANN, 
J. GARSTANG, J. G. MILNE, P. E. NEWBERRY, 
and T,. G. PINCHES, 


Quarterly. Imp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each part. Annual Subscription, 10s, 


JUST PUBLISHED, No. 3, 


Vol. I. 


Contents : 


THE CAPPADOCIAN TABLETS BELONGING 


TO THE 


LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE OF ARCHAZ:OLOGY,. Theophilus 


G. Pinches, LL.D. 


(With Plates X VII.-XXXI.) 


NOTES ON PASSAGES IN THE CAPPADOCIAN TABLETS. 


Prof. A. a. Sayce, LL.D. 


THE DISPUTED FLINTS OF BREONIO VERONESE. T. E. 
Peet, B.A., Craven Travelling Fellow to the University of 
Oxford. (With Plate XXXII) 


ON THE TITLE OF “CHIEF.” 


D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S, 


Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 


A Descriptive Prospectus will be sent on application, 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd. 
ro Orange Street, London, W.C. 





PUBLISHED 


LORD HA 


TO-DAY. 


LIBURTON 


A Memoir of his Public Services. 


By J. 


B. ATLAY, 


Author of “Sir Henry Wentworth Acland: a Memoir,” “The 
Victorian Chancellors,” &c. 


With a Portrait, small 


demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


OUTLOOK.—“ Lady Haliburton was well advised to place the record of her 
husband’s public work in the hands of a skilful and judicious biographer like 
Mr, Atlay...... the late Lord Haliburton represented the very spirit of the 
War Office. ...... While bis ability and rectitude were never called into question, 
he had a knack of showing up amateur Army reformers and proving that 
their plans could not be carried into effect......that ho was a distinguished and 


devoted servant of the State was unquestionable.” 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





ly 


NOW READY. 


HENRY OF NAVARRE. 


A Romance by MAY WYNNE, 
Author of “ Maid of Brittany,” &c. Frontispiece by H. M. BROCK, 
6s. 

The Story of Mr. William Devereuz’s Play, “ Henry of 
Navarre,” which is now being performed with unparalleled 
success at the New Theatre by Miss Julia Neilson and Mr. 
Fred Terry. “ Henry of Navarre” bids fair to rival is 
success, both as book and play, the famous ‘‘ Scarlet Pimper. 
nel.” On the occasion of the first performance of “ Henry 
of Nawarre” it was received with unbounded enthusiasm, 
there being no less than thirty-eight calls in the course of 
the performance. 


The DAILY NEWS.—“It will probably equal the extra 
ordinary success of ‘The Scarlet Pimpernel.’” 


HENRY OF NAVARRE 


First Large Edition Exhausted. 
Second Edition Now at Press. 


A stirring and dramatic story, the scene of which js 
laid in Paris during the eventful month of August, 1572, 
on the eve of the marriage of Marguerite de Valois to 
Henry of Navarre, which was followed by the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. As befits the times, the plot moves 
rapidly; the dialogue is strikingly good, and the pages 
are filled with intrigue, adventure, violence, and the love 
of woman. 


HENRY OF NAVARRE 


A Romance by MAY WYNNE. 
With Frontispiece by H. M. BROCK. 


BRANDED 


By GERALD BISS, Author of “The Dupe,” &. 6s, 


The Standard says :—‘‘ Mr. Gerald Biss is making a genuine reputation as 
a writer of clean, wholesome, and stimulating sensational stories. He has 
not, it is true, come to the front with any great flourish of trumpets, but he 
hes been always content to let his novels advance on their own merits iq 
yu lic esteem, and now it seems to be certain that he will become one of the 
tuvoured half-dozen ‘ masters of mystery’ whose books inevitably command a 
hearing and a success. Meanwhile it would be a pity to confuse Mr. Biss with 
any of his contemporaries in the ranks of popular authors. He is never 
imitative, and, like another great pathetic figure in the public eye, he treads 
the furrows alone. He also possesses a deliciously natural style of his own, 
and his craftsmanship is occasionally almost brilliant, for he reverses the 
ordinary method of telling a story of sensation, and never scruples to let bis 
public (but not his characters) know precisely as much about a mystery as 
does himself.” 








A BREEZY AND UNCONVENTIONAL WORK. 


MRS. PENROSE’S PHILOSOPHER 


By HAROLD SIMPSON. 6s. 


This book will eppeal to all lovers of sound, healthy fiction. It is 
charming love story, charmingly told. It is healthy without being affected. 
The author has grace and delicacy of touch. He can deal with nature without 
either botanising or being blatant. The people of whom he writes are real. 
They convince us. The Philosopher isa delightful character, and so is Mrs. 
Penrose—the woman who seemed to “change her moods as easily as her 
clothes.”” The book has truth, passion, and power, and there are no better 
things than these in fiction. 





A MILLION A MINUTE, 


A MAID OF HONOUR 


By ROBERT AITKEN, Author of “The Golden 
Horseshoe.” 6s. 


The author may be enrolled on the list of this century’s group of young 
writers who are rapidly pushing their way to the front. Mr. Aitken’s last 
romance, ‘The Golden Horseshoe,” was extraordinarily successful both m 
this country and America, avd the publishers confidently assure readers 
“A Maid of Honour” that (though the phrase is hackneyed) they will not lay 
the book down until the last page is reached if they wish to learn how a fortune 
may be lost or won at the rate of *‘a million a minute.” 








Ask your Bookseller to show you a copy of A KNOWING Daa, 
written by E. HARCOURT BURRAGE, with delightful 
Drawings by “ Yorick,” and attructively got up. Jt forms an 
Ideal Gift-Book for all Dog Lovers, young and old, Price 
Half-a-Crown net. 


GREENING & CO., Ltd., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, W-C. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List 
TEN PERSONAL STUDIES 


By WILFRID WARD. 
With 10 Portraits, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


Coxtssts.—A. J. Balfour—Three Notable Editors: Delane, Hutton, 
Knowles—Henry Sidgwick—Robert, Ear| of Lytton—Father I. Rider 
_Sir M. E. Grant Duff—Leo XIlIl.—Cardinal Wiseman—John Henry 
Newman—Newman and Manning. 

“ A singularly attractive volume.”—Standard. 

“A thoughtful, able, aud enjoyable book.” —Daily News. 


tribution to contemporary biography...... This book will be 
the historian of the future, as well as by the reader of 


‘elegvaph. 





“ uine con 
highly valued b 
to-day." —Daily 
STALKS ABROAD: being some Record 

of the Sport obtained during a Two Years’ Tour 
round the World. By HanoLp FRANK WALLACE, F.ZS. 
With numerous Illustrations by the Author and from Photo- 
graphs. 8vo, 12s. Gd. net. (Jnland postage 5d.) 

“This is one of the most pleasant books of sport published during recent 

full of the joy of the outdoor life, yet with many shrewd observatious 
and criticisms of lasting value.”"—Country Life. 


THE RUSSIAN CONQUEST OF THE 
CAUCASUS. By J.F. Bappe.ey. With 7 Maps and Plans, 
avd 15 other Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 21s. net. (Jrland 
postage 6d.) 


“Mr. Baddeley's learning is prodigious, and he has an intimate knowledge 
of the Caucasus and the Caucasians which gives life to his learning.......It is 
a valuable, and indeed an indispensable, contribution to military ag al 

—The Times. 











THE SCOTTISH STAPLE AT VEERE: 
a Study in the Economic History of Scotland. By the 
late Joun Davrpson, M.A., D.Phil. (Edin.), sometime Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of New Brunswick, and 
ALEXANDER Gray, M.A. With 13 Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d, 
net. (Jniand postage 4d.) 


LETTERS TO AN ELECTOR. By J. H. 
BALFOUK BROWNE, K.C. 8vo, paper covers, 6d, net. (Inland 
postage 2d.) 

Coxtexts.—Tariff Reform (four letters)—The Licensing Bill (two letters) 
—The Miners’ Eight Hours Bill (two letters)—Property—One Word on 
Educatiqgn—Socialhsm—The Right to Work—Unearned Iucrement—Kailways 
(two letters)—Socialism and Patriotism-—Freedom and Socialism— Mining 
Royalties. 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS 
AND PHRASES. Classified and Arranged so as to facilitate 
the Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. By 
Peter Mark Rocet, M D., F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, 
and with a full Index. Crown 8vo, 9s. net. (/nland postage 4d.) 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


No, 427. JANUARY, 1909. Price 6s. 


I WHIGS AND RADICALS BEFORE THE REFORM BILL, 
Il HENRY IRVING. 

lll. THE VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS. 

IV. TARIFF REVISION IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Vv. A SCHOOL OF IRISH POETRY. 

VI. VENICE AND THE RENAISSANCE. 

vi. “NIMROD.” 

. GRECO-ROMAN AND ROMAN SCULPTURE. 

IX. BIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY. 

X. SCOTLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
XL THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN EUROPE. 














THE 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Macdalen 
College and Lecturer in Diplomatic in the University of Oxford, 


No. 93, JANUARY, 1909. 
Articles, 
THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST PAGANISM. By Edwin Pears. 
PETRUS CANISIUS. By the Rev. J. Neville Figgis, Litt.D. 
THE ECONOMIC CAUSES FOR THE SCOTTISH UNION. 
Theodora Keith. 
THE RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN 1802. 
Conrad Gill. 
Notes and Documents. 
2ZTHELWERD’S ACCOUNT OF THE LAST YEARS OF ALFRED’S 
REIGN. By F. M, Stenton. 
DECEMBRI’S VERRION OF THE VITA HENRICI QUINTI BY TITO 
LIVIO, By J. H. Wylie, Litt.D. 
ELIZABETH WYDEVILE IN THE SANCTUARY AT WESTMINSTER, 
1470, By Misa C. L. Seofield. 
aaa MORTON AND ST. ALBANS. By James Gairdner, C.B., 


Price 5s. 


By Miss 
By 


VOYAGE OF THE ‘BARBARA’ TO BRAZIL IN 1540. By R. G. Marsden. 

THE LITANY UNDER HENRY VIII. By the Rev. F. E. Brightman, 

THE DEBATES IN THE IRISH HOUSE OF COMMONS, 1776-1739. By 
M. W. Jernegan., 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 








PRricE 7s. 6d. NET. 


The One Volume 
Bible Commentary 


With Introductions and Explanatory Notes 


1,250 Pages Demy 8vo, 


to every Book, General Articles, and Maps, 


EDITED BY THE 


Rev. J. R. DUMMELOW, M.A. (Camb.) 


Contributors :—Revs, A. PLUMMER, D.D., Canon R. KENNETT, 
B.D., G. G. FINDLAY, D.D., G. W. WADE, D.D., C. HARRIS, D.D., 
W. T. DAVISON, D.D., J. TAYLOR, Litt D., A. 8, PEAKE, D.D., 
W. F. LOFTHOUSE, M.A., W. A. CURTIS, B.D., 0. F. KENT, 
Ph.D., W. F. ADENEY, D.D., W. J. MOULTON, M.A., J. PATRICK, 
B.D., and Twenty-nine other Writers. 





TENNYSON CENTENARY. 
The Eversley Tennyson. 


Annotated by ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON, Edited by 
HALLAM, Lord TENNYSON. In 9 vols. Globe 8vo, 
4s. net each. 
Vol. I. Poems. Vol. V. Idylls of the King, 
Vol. Il. Poems. Vol. VI. Ballads and other Poems. 
Vol. IL Euoch Arden. In Memo- | Vol. VII. Demeterand other Poems. 
ria. Vol, VILI. Queen Mary and Harold. 
Vol. IV. The Princess. Maud. Vol. IX. Becket and other Plays, 





EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Vol. 
Shakespeare. _ by Professor WALTER RALEIGH, 
Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 


William Morris. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


The County Lieutenancies and 
the Army, 1803-1814. 


By the Hon, J. W. FORTESCUE, Author of “The History 
of the British Army.” 8vo, 10s. net. [ Zwesday. 


Effects of War on Property. 


Being Studies in International Law and Policy. By ALMA 
LATIFI, M.A., LL.D., of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. With 
a Note on “Belligerent Rights at Sea,” by JOHN 
WESTLAKE, K.C., LL.D., D.C.L. Demy 8vo, 5s. net, 





By ALFRED NOYES, 
[Lnglish Men of Letters, 











Notes of a _ Botanist on the 


Amazon and Andes. 
Being Records of Travel during the Years 1849-1864. By 
RICHARD SPRUCE, Ph.D. Edited and Condensed by 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, O.M., F.R.S. With Illus- 
trations and Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 





Earthwork of England. 


Prehistoric, Roman, Saxon, Danish, Norman, and 
Mediseval. By A. HADRIAN ALLUROFT, M.A. Illus. 
trated with Plans, Sections, &c., 8vo, 18s, net. 





The Fulness of Christ. 
Three Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, and 
other Papers. By EDWARD STUART TALBOT, D.D., and 
LL.D. (Cantab.), Bishop of Southwark. Globe 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 





The Religion of the Common Man 
By Sir HENRY WRIXON, K.C. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 





Human Foods and their 
Nutritive Value. By Professor HARRY SNYDER, 


B.S. Illustrated, Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


The Psychology of Singing. 

A Rational Method of Voice Culture based on a Seientific 
Analysis of all Systems, Ancient and Modern. By DAVID C. 
TAYLOR. Crown Svo, 6s. 6d. net, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd, London. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKS, 


Detailed Prospectuses of these Books will be sent on application. 





READY WEDNESDAY NEXT.—Demy Svo, Illustrated, 106. Gd. net. 
CANADIAN TYPES OF THE OLD 
REGIME (1608-1698). 


By C. W. COLBY, Professor of History in the McGill University, 
Montreal. 

In this book the author has brought the writings of French authors to bear 
on the English position, and vice versd, as no other writer has attempted to 
do. The result is a clear and authoritative view of the period of French 
influence in Canada, written by a Canadian who thoroughly understands 
the attitude of French-Canadians towards their own past. 





READY WEDNESDAY NEXT.—Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


BUILDERS OF UNITED ITALY (1808-1898) 
By R. 5. HOLLAND. 
Lives of eight of the greatest figures in the struggle for Italian Indepen- 
dence. Eight portraits are included. 





READY IMMEDIATELY.—Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE LATIN & TEUTONIC 
NATIONS (1494-1514). 


By LEOPOLD VON RANKE. A Revised Translation by G. RB. Dexwis, 

B.A, With an Introduction by Epwarp Armmstronc, M.A., Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 

A thoroughly revised translation of this famous work, which gives a general 

account of the history of Europe during a period of the highest interest and 

importance. 


Vol. IV. READY NEXT eee eae VII. and VIII.) Small 4to, 
12s. ne 


THE ITINERARY OF JOHN LELAND. 
Newly Edited from the MSS. by LUCY TOULMIN SMITH. 

This edition will be completed in five volumes, of which Vol. I. (containing 
Parts I.-III.), price 18s. net, Vol. II. (Parts [V. and V.), price 12s. net, and 
Vol. III. (the “‘ Itinerary in Wales"), price 10s. Gd. net, are already published. 

“The present edition was worth waiting for, and we are grateful to Miss 
Smith for the care she has bestowed ona congenial task. The result of Miss 
Smith's editing is eminently satisfactory. The ‘Itinerary,’ which is inter- 
spersed with extracts from charters and lives of the saints, abounds with 
lights on the vanishing feudal period, and there are few who will not find the 


indefatigable old antiquary an amusing and most instructive companion.” 
— Westminster Gazette. 








Feap. Svo, 6% net, 


CATULLI CARMINA. 
Edited, with Copious Explanatory Notes, by CHARLES STUTTAFORD. 
“Intended for the class whose Litin has become rusty in consequence of the 
exigencies of a professional or business occupation. Well and wisely anno- 
tated for the purpose, and produced admirably.”—Evening Standard. 








VOL. Ill. JUST PUBLISHED.—8vo, 108: 6d. net. 
THE WORKS OF FRANCIS BEAUMONT 
AND JOHN FLETCHER. 


Variorum Edition. Edited by A.H. BULLEN. To be completed in 12 vols. 
Contents of Vol. fil. 

YHE FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS. Ejited by W. W.Grec.—THE MAD 
LOVER. Edited by R. Warwick Boyp—THE LOYAL SUBJECT. 
Edited by Jonny MasErietp. With an Introduction by R. Warwick Bonn. 
—RULE A WIFE AND HAVE A WIFE. Edited by R. Warwick Bonn. 
—THE LAWS OF CANDY. Edited by B. K. Cuamnrns. 

* A critical edition of Beaumont and Fletcher is the boon most desired by 
students of the Tudor drama The previous labours of Mr. Bullen have 
fitted him for the task now in progress, and its accomplishment may be 
regarded as the crown of editorial work by which scholarship has largely 
profited......The edition is entitled to a warm welcome, and is admirable in 
typographical as in other respects.” —Athonzum, 





NOW COMPLETED IN TWELVE VOLUMES.—5s. each. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. 
In 12 vols. small post 8vo, with numerous Portraits and Facsimiles. 

Vol. XII. completing the Edition. Complete Bibliography by W. Srexcer 
Jacksox, and Full Index, with Essays on the Portraits of Swift and Stella by 
the Right Hon. Sir Freperice Favxrver, K.C., and on the Relations between 
Swift aud Stella by the Very Rev. J. H. Bernarv, D.D., Dean of St. Patrick's, 
With 2 Portraits and a View of Woodpark. 

“ Messrs. Bell are to be warmly congratulated on the completion of their 
edition of Swift’s Prose Works. Of the care and thoroughness of all concerned 
in it—editors, contributors, publishers, and printers—we cannot speak too 
highly. For the first time the studeut has a really complete and satisfactory 
edition of Swift’s Prose Works, sufficiently annotated and provided with the 
needful bibliographical apparatus, issued in a very convenient form and at a 
very moderate price.” —Athenzum, 





FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Boyal 16mo, cloth, 1s. net. 


THYSIA,. 
An Elegy in Forty-five Sonnets. 


** Sonnets which I hold to be of exquisite quality...... They have that pathos 
inscribed on marble in the best Greek epitaphs.”—Mr. Frepergic Hareios 
in Ly a Century, November, = aa ' 

“A series of in memonam sonnets .....which claim respect b 
ness of their feeling, and the polished simplicity of their diction. ee 

“« There is some good work — and some high thought too.” 

—Daily Chronicle, 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Demy 8vo, with 48 Illustrations, 7s. 6d, net, 
« Norway, its People, its 
IN VIKING LAND: iaits, People, its Forty 
By W. 8S. MONROE. 


_A compendium of information on the history, people, religion, commeres, 
life, scenery, literature, music, and art of Norway, with suggestions tor 
travellers, and a short bibliography. 


Uniform with this volume. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


TURKEY AND THE TURKS. 


An Account of the Lands, the Peoples, and the Institutions of the 
Ottoman Empire. By W. S. MONROE. With 48 Illustrations, 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE ART GALLERIES OF EUROPE” 


Crown 8vo, with many Illustrations and a Plan, 6s. net, 
THE ART OF THE NETHERLAND 
GALLERIES. 


A History of the Dutch School of Painting, Illuminated and Demonstrataj 
by Critical Descriptions of the Great Paintings in the many Galleria, 
by DAVID C. PREYER. 


MR. E. F. BENSON’S NEW BOOK ON SKATING, 
Small 8vo, with many Illustrations, 7s. Gd. 


ENGLISH FIGURE SKATING. 


By E. F. BENSON. A book on English combined figure ing, with 
Instantaneous Photographs of well-known skaters to rederey Se 
figures taken by Mrs. Ausrer Lz Bowp. 

“It begins with the beginning, and teaches the ignorant how to skate with 
more lucidity, accuracy, and minuteness than we have noticed in auy book 
dealing with the subject.......We shall be surprised if every English skate 
does not find ‘English Figure Skating’ indispensable, and does not make it 
his vade mecum.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 











Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE STORY OF AN ALPINE WINTER. 
By Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND. 
A sparkling story of winter sport in the Engadine. 


New Volume of Bell’s Miniature Series of Great Writers. 
Pott 8vo, Dlustrated, bound in cloth, 1s. net. 


GOLDSMITH. By E. Lane Buckiayn. 


Full List on application. 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 
Cloth, 6s. 


AN IMMORTAL SOUL. 


By W. H. MALLOCK, Author of “‘A Human Document,” “The Iii- 
vidualist,” &c. 

“Mr. Mallock's new novel must be read through with that attention whit 
every line of his demands.......By far the most remarkable and impressiv 
piece of English writing yet produced in connection with modern J 
research,””—Outlook, 


Cloth, 6s. 


THE WAR IN THE AIR. 
By H. G. WELLS. With 16 Illustrations by A. C. Micwart, 

“Mr. Wells gives us to perfection a wonderful sense of being in the airships, 
moving with them, and ——s in the deadly and ruthless war in whic 
they are engaged He to painta picture of what an aerial battle will & 
No man knows, but the ingenuity, the daring, the colour, confusion, ani 
horrible chaos of these detached and bewildering scenes almost convince w 
that Mr. Wells does know.” —Athenzum, 


READY WEDNESDAY NEXT.—Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 5s. 
and other Tales of 
A HOLIDAY TOUCH, Undaunted Americans 


By CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS. 











WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY EDITION. 
REVISED THROUGHOUT AND BROUGHT UP TO DATE. 


2,348 PAGES. 


5,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WEBSTER is the best practical Working Dictionary of the English Language. 
It is recognised as the Standard Authority throughout the English-speaking World. It is an indispensable Reference Book. 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlet, with Hundreds of Testimonials, Specimen Pages, Price, Sc. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal ‘Street, W.C. 
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